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ABSTRACT 


NO LONGER BOUND: A 
LIBERATION MODEL 


FOR WOMEN 


by 


Sonya A. Laws 


United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Mentors 


Donnell J. Moore, D. Min. 


Angela D, Washington, D. Min. 


The purpose of this project is to document a process of healing at Church ABC located in 
Durham, North Carolina. The methodology included a qualitative approach utilizing a 
bible study, sermon series, pre, post and sermon questionnaires, observations and journal 
entries to determine its effectiveness. The results of the data analysis indicated that 
women who struggled with wholeness in the church were willing to link the sacred texts 
of the past and self explore to discover that they were less fearful of revealing themselves 
thereby freeing them to de-mask and no longer be bound by fear. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The focus of this liberation model grew out of the writer’s desire to reach women 
who are wounded and document those experiences that led them to wear a mask to hide 
their experiences. Traditionally, the church does not provide a safe outlet or 
programmatic structure for women to self-explore, evaluate and dialogue about their 
woundedness. The process of self-exploration is an integral part of the path to healing 
and wholeness.' Having experienced and served in numerous capacities within and 
outside the church, this researcher has had the opportunity to observe firsthand women 
wearing masks” to disguise fear. She has observed the women of Church ABC of 
Durham, North Carolina where she serves as an associate in ministry, to have problems 
with de-masking. In order for today’s woman to withstand the many pressures of an ever 
changing and demanding lifestyle and still be all that God intends for her to be, she must 
first be willing to de-mask. 

Some of the reasons that women wear a mask (s) include but are not limited to 


loneliness, hiddenness’, fear, rejection and abandonment. 


' Restored or healed from past hurtful experiences. 


> A false face behind which one hides one’s own face for purposes of disguise. 


> The state of being hidden or concealed. 


Fear seems to inhibit women from acknowledging the need to de-mask and reveal their 
true selves to themselves and others. Within the parameters of this project, the researcher 
intends to document the need to empower women within the church during their struggle 
of self-exploration so that they are not compelled to hide themselves for fear of rejection 
or abandonment. 

Throughout the Holy Scriptures, there are examples of women who risked de- 
masking in order to escape past failures or restrictions imposed by others in order to 
experience liberation with God. This project is designed to create a replicable and 
sustainable model for serving these struggling women who are bound and desire a place 
of liberation within the church. Thus, the title of the proposed doctor of ministry project 
is No Longer Bound: A Liberation Model for Women. 

Chapter One defines the ministry context where the proposed liberation model 
will be implemented. The context for this project is a church in Durham, North Carolina. 
Chapter One will explain the rationale for this project and how and why documenting the 
journey to healing is critical in our churches today. It will also highlight the author’s 
spiritual autobiography and intertwine her context in an attempt to reveal how the author 
and the context intersect to create a basis for productive ministry. 

Chapter Two reviews the field of womanist and liberation theology. In this 
chapter the reader will be afforded an opportunity to review scholarly material from 
practitioners who are considered experts in addressing the needs of the oppressed and 
wounded, particularly women. The chapter includes an overview of the pros and cons of 


an inclusive theology and the impact that it may or may not have on Black women in the 


faith community. The researcher provides insight from the literature reviewed to show 
how she grasped this area of ministry. 

Chapter Three describes the critical foundations that structure the project. The 
researcher establishes a theoretical foundation for the model that includes biblical, 
historical, and theological research. 

Chapter Four explains the methodology used in the study. The writer outlines the 
use of a qualitative approach that uses pre, post and sermonic series questionnaires, 
observations and journal entries. 

Chapter Five highlights the writer’s field experience. This chapter documents the 
events as they happened and how the project was implemented. It addresses challenges 
and successes of the ministry model as reflected in the research. 

Finally, Chapter Six consists of the writer’s reflections, summary and conclusions 
of the project. Here the writer conveys to the reader how the project evolved; its strengths 


and weaknesses; the replicability of the model and how it might be modified. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


Our deepest fear is not that we are inadequate. Our deepest fear is that we are 
powerful beyond measure. It is our light, not our darkness that frightens us most. 
We ask ourselves, 'Who am I to be brilliant, gorgeous, talented, and famous?’ 
Actually, who are you not to be? You are a child of God. Your playing small does 
not serve the world. There is nothing enlightened about shrinking so that people 
won't feel insecure around you. We were born to make manifest the glory of God 
that is within us. It's not just in some of us; it's in all of us. And when we let our 
own light shine, we unconsciously give other people permission to do the same. 
AS we are liberated from our own fear, our presence automatically liberates 
others. 


Most women have been hidden and forced to believe that they are second-class 


citizens. African American women in particular have suffered not only this injustice but 


slavery and its lasting impact as well. These women have endured the challenges of 


rearing not only their own children or their communities’ children but also the children of 


those that oppressed them. Through all of these adversities women, especially African 


American women, have continued to care for the needs of others, while often neglecting 


themselves. However, one of the things considered to be a sustainer of life, particularly 


during oppressive years, was their faith in an all-powerful God. The Church has been the 


place where grace abounded, a place of healing for the broken places, a place of hope for 


' Marianne Williamson, A Return to Love Reflections on the Principles of a Cure in Miracles 


(New York, NY: Harper Collins Publishers, Inc., 1992). 
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the days ahead and the place to gain the necessary strength to meet daily challenges. 
Renita Weems describes her experience with church as such: Sunday was the awaited 
promise that we might enter our small hand built sanctuary to find solace from a “week of 
loss and indignities ... The Sabbath allowed us to mend our tattered lives and restore 
dignity to our soul... After a week of the body toiling away inane work and the spirit 
being assaulted with insult and loss,” Sunday proved to be the appointed time to 
rejuvenate the soul.” 

In this writer’s context in the Durham community, church officials sincerely 
desire to empower women to find their inner voice. The pastor and the associate pastor 
have addressed this need within the congregation. The pastor at ABC has served this 
congregation for over twenty-one years. ABC is a one hundred and sixteen year old 
historical church—a pillar within the Durham Community and its pastor is widely 
respected and sought after. Under his leadership, membership has increased and the 
structure itself has been totally rebuilt. 

The congregation has experienced increased growth, program expansion, and 
community and outreach involvement under the tutelage of its pastor. Nevertheless, with 
a congregation of approximately 6,000 members, there are clusters of women who don’t 
feel comfortable revealing themselves to others for fear of rejection. In order to 
accommodate the growing membership, the pastor has invited members as well as clergy 
to operate within their giftedness and bring areas that they are being led to address to his 


attention. 


Renita Weems, Listening for God: A Minister’s Journey through Silence and Doubt (New York, 
NY: Simon and Schuster, 1999), 78. 
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Church ABC is a historical church within the Durham community. ABC is known 
not just as an African American Baptist Church, within the African American 
community, it is also known through other denominations and other races and ethnicities 
as a whole. It is a church that has a history. However, the history does not confine the 
pastor in leading the congregation where it needs to go. The model design for this project 
will focus on empowering women to de-mask their fears and to equip the 21" century 
Church to liberate women that are bound. 

With these thoughts in mind, the writer attempts to identify ways to initiate a 
liberation model for women that will work her context in the Durham community. The 
course of this document will follow the writer’s journey as she seeks divine counsel, 
examines the works of noted authorities, and implements strategies based upon her 


findings. 


A Youth for Christ 

A young girl sat in an old country Baptist church in rural Morrisville, North 
Carolina, where an old time revival was going forth. Unbeknownst to her parents, the 
little girl suddenly walked down the center aisle and accepted the invitation to salvation 
and church membership at the ABC Baptist Church. At seven years old, she knew she felt 
the presence of a higher power calling her into something different. From childhood, 
there was something different about her. Initially, she thought it was because of her 
physical appearance since she was the only one in her immediate family with hazel 
colored eyes and sandy colored hair, but over time she discovered that God had great 


things in store for her but she had to desire them and receive them. 


Daddy’s Girl 

During the early years of her formation and to this very day, she is the apple of 
her father’s eye, a true daddy’s girl. Some of her fondest memories and pastimes with her 
dad include attending sporting events and going deer hunting. She recalls how her mother 
hated her independence and tom boyish ways. The writer preferred the outdoors and 
hanging out with her father any day compared to the confinement of indoor domestic and 
stereotypical gender-specific roles. She constantly resisted wearing a dress or being 
identified and classified as just a girl. She wanted the freedom to make choices and get 
away with things that only boys did and had permission to do. The writer often saw the 
differences in how sons were treated versus daughters, and she saw no fairness in these 
practices. Being reared in a strict and regulated household, she was allowed minimal 
freedom. 

Her father did not believe that children should be involved in a lot of 
extracurricular activities. Instead, he stressed academic success but allowed participation 
in some civic organizations. Even though academics were stressed and even demanded, 
she never completely applied herself because she did not want to risk failure, 
disappointment, or the pressure of not being good enough. As an only child born to a first 
generation college graduate, she felt intense pressure to succeed. She sought approval but 
never quite felt that she measured up early in life. As a result of those feelings of 
inadequacy, she tried to make up for it, as she got older. 

Growing up in Durham was a pleasant and meaningful experience. She had two 
parents who genuinely loved her, but they could not make their marriage work. This 


seemingly ideal couple became more and more troubled by her freshman year in college 


and finally dissolved by the time she graduated from college. While the reasons for their 
divorce are too numerous to discuss here, she admits she became bitter and rebellious as a 
result of this estrangement. The turmoil that her parents’ breakup brought about in her 
life was displayed in her relationships and interactions with men, consequently affecting 
her overall attitude. She became fearful of relationships and marriage. The values that 
she began to see unravel and to shift in her home caused her further anguish. She 
internalized the negative behaviors and fear of abandonment, rejection and shame set in. 

The break-up of her solid two-parent household caused an ongoing battle between 
her and her father. Even though it did not result in a sudden acting out when he left the 
family, this writer allowed her anger to fester and evolve into outward and inward 
rebellion. She became aggressive in relationships with men, and consequently she 
developed an overall attitude and demeanor of being guarded and shallow in her 
approach to intimacy. She thought that if a father who loved her mother (and her) could 
leave her after twenty-four years, then how could a man who barely knew her commit 
himself to her. If her father would reject her, any other man would do the same. Because 
of her parents’ tumultuous relationship, she came to view most if not all relationships 
alike. 

However, there was something missing. She missed the love and security of her 
father’s love. Her family was broken, and she began to experience challenges within her 
personal relationships because she could not move on. Her motto became ‘do unto others 
before they do unto you.’ She began to reject long-term relationships. Thus began the 


wearing of masks. 


Looking For Love in All the Wrong Places 

After college the writer was often told she should have been a man because of her 
seemingly male mentality, straightforwardness, carefree attitude and ability to play the 
game that men so often play as it pertains to relationships. This attitude made it difficult 
for men to dominate, manipulate, get over or control her because they experienced the 
role shift firsthand. Reluctant to change or conform, she chose not to be defined by her 
femininity, even though she embraced it and used it at will. This only heightened the 
confusion and challenges experienced within her relationships. 

Most men liked this behavior during the chase phase of a relationship, but once in 
a committed or desired committed relationship, things changed. Their attitudes would 
become controlling and demanding because their expectations had changed, and they 
wanted her to become a lot more docile and accommodating in the process. The 
relationships turned either violent or aggressive on someone’s part when she would not 
conform. She maintained an honest and open approach to her interactions and believed 
that people should always be given enough information to make an educated and 
informed decision. However, what she discovered was that even though she was 
transparent with her disclosures and mindset, the rejection received afterwards forced her 
to mask the feelings of inadequacy that followed. As it tumed out, she maintained the 
facade by jumping from one relationship to another without taking time to heal or 
regroup after a disappointing situation. 

Her local pastor was a true confidant that she trusted with her relational afflictions 
and areas of concern. He had adopted her as his eldest daughter and loved her the best 


way he knew how...with the word and love of the Lord. After he witnessed enough 
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public displays of rebellion, counseling and showing out, he approached her in a God 
inspired moment and opportunity and responded to her living situation. He said, 
“Daughter, God wants more for you.” But her response to him was unexpected and 
shocking when she replied, “But what if I don’t want more?” That comment did not mean 
much at the time. In retrospect, however, and some twenty years later, she has realized 
that this experience should have been an enlightening moment in her life. The pastor was 
really asking her to recognize where God wanted her to be and to see that God was 


calling her to a special purpose. 


Running From the Call 

Even though her immaturity and doubt held her back, the writer admired ministry, 
the complexity of the profession, and the awesomeness of a calling. But one thing she 
never aspired or desired to be was a preacher or a pastor. Although it was such a sacred 
responsibility, often times she perceived it as a thankless position. So accepting the call to 
preach ministry was not what she envisioned. She liked being behind the scenes, 
critiquing and receiving the word of God, but she always wondered how and why in the 
world God would want to use her in that capacity? She was definitely a believer who 
spoke convincingly of God’s role in her life, and she loved to present at workshops and 
special church programs to share God’s truths. But preach...no, definitely not. Why in 
the world would God want to use someone with a spirit of rebellion, a loose mouth, a free 
spirit, boisterous demeanor, and one so far from being perfect? Question after question 


invaded her thinking and she felt disinclined to answer the call. 
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Over time, she did mature and grow in her faith walk. It was during these times 
that she came to trust and depend upon God and take God at his word. She experienced 
pain like no other with the loss of a child (pregnancy) coupled with the loss of that 
intimate relationship. But God met her right in the midst of that situation. During this 
most troubled time, she decided that she would not and could not let go of God’s hand no 
matter how Satan tried to attack her. As she ventured into another level of maturity she 
grew in her walk of celibacy and abstinence from cursing, and during this time she again 


felt that tugging to preach God’s word. 


Bound 

As the writer allowed God to begin the healing process, she discovered the 
recurring pattern in her life. As in past relationships, she was wounded but never allowed 
the process of healing and wholeness to ever completely evolve. Once the process began, 
the loneliness and fear associated with the past prevented her from staying the course. 
Instead of answering the call to preach, she resorted to reacting to familiar fear tactics and 
accepted the call to marriage to a pastor/preacher. Once again, she avoided the work to be 
done in ministry and denied the opportunity for wholeness and liberation with God. 

She continued to feel inadequate thinking that there was no way that God could 
use her. The inner conflict often seemed overwhelming so she committed herself to being 
a better, more supportive wife. She bargained and rationalized that maybe this was where 
God wanted her and that she was getting the call to preach mixed up with her role as a 
good wife to a preacher. She argued that if she were a good wife, then it would not be 


necessary for her to be a minister. Needless to say things did not quite go as she expected. 
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Her desire to control and tell God what would be best for her and what she was willing to 
do versus what he was asking of her were not going to happen. She could run, but she 
could no longer hide. Finally, in 2009, she answered her call to preach and in 2010 


preached her initial sermon. God’s will seemed to take over her life finally. 


No Longer Bound 

The recurring theme of misguided and misplaced love seemed to pervade her life. 
The constant reminder of past and present failures and the fear of not getting it right were 
ever-present as reflected in poor decisions, failed pregnancies and conflicted 
relationships. The need to be a family pleaser, a perfectionist in style and in the care of 
her home and family caused her to overcompensate for failures and fears. But somewhere 
in the self-evolvement process, she discovered that she had lost her identity. Now she 
longed for a more intimate relationship with God. In order to have a more intimate 
relationship with God, she had to spend more time with God, cast her cares (all of them) 
at God’s feet, establish boundaries with others, and no longer be bound by the superficial 
expectations of her family, partners or herself. She had to overcome the memories of 
failure and fear of earlier relationships. She had to be more intentional about her spiritual 
wellness in order to realize that God uses flawed and marred people to do the work of 


ministry. 
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Church ABC 

For over a century, Church ABC? has stood as a testimony to the grace of God 
and the commitment of its people. In April 1897, three men met in downtown Durham to 
organize a Sunday school for families living in Northern Durham. With the assistance of 
a local physician, they secured resources to assist in their efforts and a location for classes 
was established. 

Sunday school services were successful, and the participants expressed a desire to 
hear the Word preached. The founders sought the assistance of others and enlisted the 
assistance of Deacons from neighboring churches and the first part-time pastor of Church 
ABC emerged. Over the next few years the church grew and they needed a more 
permanent place of worship. At this point, the congregation purchased a parcel of land. 

Women were very instrumental and always had a place in the church and its 
history. Some committed members who laundered clothes to finance the purchase of the 
church's first pulpit, all loved their church and worked unceasingly for it. 

As the church membership grew to nearly two hundred, the congregation called a 
full-time pastor. After only five years of dedicated service he became ill and resigned. 
Over the next few years, another pastor was selected. Unfortunately, after four years of 
service he became ill and resigned. A successor was chosen but his time was short as he 
died less than a year after assuming the position. 

This time the mantle of the leadership fell to another who was the youngest pastor 
to serve the church. The membership was approaching four hundred and the church was 


in need of a larger site which would allow the ministry to continue to grow. Though it 


3 Fictitious name of the church. 


14 
was apparent that a larger building was needed, the planning caused some dissension in 
the church. There were some who opposed the move to a new location. Those persons 
eventually left and formed another church. 

Plans for the new building continued but the pastor died before seeing the project 
completed. The church had to call another pastor and plans continued for the relocation 
of the church, but as fate would have it, he also died before it came to fruition. 

A new pastor assumed the pastorate as well as the church’s $12,000 debt. In an 
attempt to address this issue, he organized the congregation to work together and in the 
process membership increased. In 1954 the congregation moved into its new building on 
the property that the church continues to own and became a state of the art facility for its 
time. Unfortunately, in 1962, the pastor became ill and in 1963 he died. 

Yet another pastor was called to serve and in 1964 he was instrumental in giving 
the church stability and hope. Under his leadership many new developments and 
organizations were formed and revamped. Membership continued to flourish and grow. 
The church continued to have a strong voice in the political and social arenas of the 
community, but in March 1990, after having served for twenty-six years, the pastor died. 
The impact of his ministry was felt throughout the community, and his death left a great 
void in the church and community. 

On June 5, 1991 the current pastor was elected as the ninth pastor of Church 
ABC. Under his leadership, the church has reached new heights in ministry. In twenty- 
one years, over three thousand persons have joined or reunited with the congregation and 
the membership has grown to approximately 6,000. This growth led to Church ABC three 


Sunday services: 7:30 am, 9:30 am and 11:15 am. The pastor believes “in a holistic 
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approach to ministry and that the church must address the total needs of the individual 
and not merely the spiritual.” 

In 2000, Church ABC moved into its new $3.5 million dollar worship center and 
renovated educational building. Building upon a highly successful, Scholar's Program, 
the pastor led the effort to erect a Kindergarten - 8th grade school where children in this 
location in Durham would get a quality education in a safe tuition free learning 
environment. In 2006 ground was broken for the 47,000 square foot facility and July 
2009 a school emerged that could serve the surrounding community. 

With a membership of between 5,000 and 6,000 disciples, the church has 
approximately fifty (50) associates in ministry with approximately 60% being women. 
Church ABC embarked on a historical journey in April 2011 when it ordained its first 


seven female deacons. 


The Community 
Church ABC continues to serve the Durham Community as an agent of change. 
The church is centrally located near four local colleges or universities that offer an 
associate’s, bachelors, masters or professional degrees. These schools include Apex 
School of Theology (predominately African American), Duke University, Durham 
Technical Community College and North Carolina Central University (HBCU). The city 
of Durham is located approximately thirty minutes from the state’s capital, Raleigh and is 


about twenty minutes from Chapel Hill. 


* Historically Black College or University. 
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According to City-Data.com, Durham residents living in the church’s zip code 
area in 2011 had an average adjusted gross income of $30,103 based upon the 2005 
reported tax year with 10.4% of the population below poverty level compared with the 
state of North Carolina at 16.2%. Residents that fell below 50% of the poverty level 
amount to 23.1% and 70% of the population in Durham rent rather than own a home. The 
median age was 30.7 and there was an average of 2.3 people per household. The 
population consisted of 50.8% women and 19.2% men and 11,390 out of a population 
reported in 2010 of 22,762 was Black followed by Whites and Latino. 

The church’s population is reflective of its community in that most of the church 
body is diverse in age, socioeconomic status and gender with race consistent with the 
majority culture of the community; however, ABC does have a few White, Latino and 
biracial congregants. 

As the writer has developed into a faithful worshipper and disciple of Christ, she 
has experienced many life transitions that have helped to enhance the ministry 
opportunities and the work that God has placed upon her. She has been involved in lay 
ministry for over twenty years in various capacities and within numerous congregations. 
She has been affiliated with several Baptist churches as well as non-denominational 
Christian churches. The ministry opportunity that has been evident includes dealing with 
those that have suffered loss, the broken hearted, women who have not made wise 
relationship decisions and women who are wounded. For these women, those experiences 
have led them to wear a mask to hide their fears and failures. Women in these situations 
are seeking a safe place within the church to experience liberation, empowerment and 


wholeness. 
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After numerous unsuccessful relationships, this writer has learned to exercise 
faith in action. Even though she accepted the call into the preaching ministry, she 
continues to be reminded of the places from which God has brought her. She knows 
failures, fears and losses. If she can share that with other women to better equip and 
empower them to be free to celebrate self-discovery and a more intimate relationship 
with God, then God will get the glory. 

It is apparent through her life experiences that she has not always gotten things 
right the first time. But in the midst of failure, there is revelation from God. God allows 
freedom of choice even though our choices may be contrary to His will. In most cases, 
our lives don’t reflect perfection. Instead there are glimpses of brokenness, pain, 
unforgiveness, anger and fear. That is evident in the writer’s life experiences and 
relationships. 

As she has continued to blossom and grow at Church ABC, she has realized that 
the church’s evolution has not been easy either. The church has suffered losses, fear and 
abandonment. ABC has loss eight pastors to date. In each case, the congregation had to 
start all over again. Every time they thought they had reached fulfillment, it seemed to 
fail them. Ironically, the fact that pastors died in office caused some mild concern for the 
succeeding pastor. When this writer arrived at Church ABC in 1998, broken and dejected, 
she remembers the pastor remarking from the pulpit during the reading of the church 
history that he was not going to die in office like his previous counterparts. Every other 
pastor was carried out in a box, and he vowed to walk out on his own terms. Some 
twenty-one years later God has spared ABC the loss of its pastor. However, there are 


talks of a planned retirement. God’s will, prevails at Church ABC. 
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In the city of Durham, North Carolina, there is a mix of affluence, education, and 
opportunity. However, there is also poverty, underachievement, underemployment, and 
lack of motivation for educational attainment, all of which are reflected at Church ABC. 
Although the writer has often been considered an overachiever, few times has she taken 
full advantage of the opportunities available to her. She had the potential to be a top 
student, top manager, and top wife, but she allowed fear and distractions to sidetrack her 
and inhibit a more intimate relationship with God. 

At Church ABC and in the writer’s life, God has allowed negative situations to 
occur in order to achieve His will in the life of the church and in the writer’s life. God 
showed each entity what they needed to do in order to heal, de-mask and grow. Even 
though the writer’s biological father left her mother and God took the pastors of Church 
ABC home, neither the church nor the person has ever been forsaken. 

In retrospect, after attending the first Doctor of Ministry intensive session, the 
writer discovered the challenges and struggles in ministry that her first husband 
experienced and the importance of the call that was upon him. It was out of her 
brokenness and willingness to de-mask that she became aware that she was a stumbling 
block instead of a blessing in his spiritual development. The fear and feelings of 
disappointment caused her to focus on growth and self-discovery. The highs and lows of 
her life reinforced her belief that with God all things are possible. 

The writer struggled with the stigma of divorce as a candidate for ministry. In 
ministry as in no other area of life, multiple marriages seem to bring constant scrutiny, 


misperceptions and unrealistic expectations. That pressure alone can inhibit persons from 
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being real and hinders them from dealing with their internal conflicts. The public 
perception reinforces the need for one to wear a mask. 

The call to preached ministry was not something that the writer welcomed. 
However, when she asked God to use her, there was no tuming back no matter how much 
hiding, fear or protesting took place. Despite her reluctance, God called her to serve. Her 
ministry would include people who struggled with letting go, people who continued to 
wear the masks, and those who continued to put the needs of others before themselves 
therefore neglecting the journey of self-discovery. Quite like the writer’s personal 
experiences, some women want a more intimate relationship with God, but they permit 
fear of the past to haunt and hold them hostage. The ministry of this writer involves 
working with women who are not experiencing the true joy of a relationship with God 
because they wear the masks to hide fear, disillusionment, and failure. 

When the writer looks back on her development and that of her church, she 
discovers similarities with her church’s situation. She first attended Church ABC for the 
funeral of a co-worker’s daughter who was brutally murdered. The funeral service was so 
stirring that she vowed to return to the church. She decided that if there was ever a time 
that she did not have to travel with her husband, she would return to Church ABC. She 
began attending Church ABC in 1998 after she and her first husband separated. She did 
not know less than a year later that she would court Church ABC for almost three years 
before joining. She joined and was a faithful disciple until 2005 when she relocated to the 
District of Columbia to join a companion. 

When this romantic relationship did not work out the way she had planned, she 


returned home to Durham. Church ABC represented home for the writer and no matter 
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how badly she messed up, she returned like the prodigal son. The pastor and congregation 
welcomed her back with open arms and encouraged her to stay the course. The writer was 
broken hearted, wounded and bound. She searched for freedom but somehow she had lost 
her way through the abuse and the shame. She knew if she could just make it home, her 
spiritual father had a place for her at the table. 

ABC has grown tremendously since 2005, when she left to go to the District of 
Columbia, but one thing that remains constant is the striving to make a difference in 
people’s lives. This writer waited three months before scheduling an appointment with 
her pastor to ask if she could work in ministry with him. She recalled his generosity and 
affirming talks when she shared three years prior that she was called into preaching 
ministry. He met with her and gave her good sound advice, shared his experiences with 
her, and recommended literature for review and much prayer. She was torn between the 
place called home, Church ABC, and being a part of her husband’s new church plant 
ministry. She chose the latter even though her heart was at ABC, but her pastor was 
supportive. Throughout the struggle to answer the call to ministry, she still longed for 
Church ABC and her familial experience. 

The writer believes that the success of ministry and failures of ministry are one in 
the same. There have been many opportunities to lead others to Christ by her witness or 
example in life. Sometimes she has succeeded and other times she has failed. But because 
God is a God of second, third and fourth chances, she has been allowed to do things 
differently today than she did yesterday. Having a diverse background has helped to 
shape and mold the ministry that is before her. She believes that this Doctor of Ministry 


program will allow her to utilize everything that she has experienced both good and bad 


for God’s glory. Some of the congregants at Church ABC have gotten it right the first 
time, but there are some just like the writer who wear a mask and have been bound by 


their experiences, and they need additional chances to receive God’s gifts for them. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


Throughout the history of the Black church’ it has been recognized that Black 
women have been essential in sustaining the life of the Black church. However, it is also 
clear that the main leadership roles in the church have been set-aside for men. In spite of 
these traditional roles, women all across the world are accepting their call to preach and 
are stepping forward to accept their “places of leadership in the ministry of God.”” Black 
women are not only accepting the call to preach but they are also undertaking the 
ministry of service. It is regrettable that Black women who make up a large percentage of 
membership in the Black church are still denied opportunities to have their voices heard. 
Black women are forced to try to find a voice within the body of Christ, and they bear the 
burdens of rejection, woundedness and hiddenness. 

The writer of this project aims to find ways to empower women to remove the 
masks and fears that bind them. She will document the experiences that cause women to 
wear a mask, whether it is a mask worn out of fear or out of past disillusionment. When 


women continue to struggle with this type of oppression, they are unable to find and 
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accept their rightful place in society and in the church. Story after story has been told 
regarding this struggle. Black women are still receiving requests to preach from the floor, 
instead of from the pulpit. They are being denied leadership roles within the church that 
would validate and affirm what God has called them to do in their denominational 
structures. 

Why is it that in the year 2013, society is still willing to let the work of the Lord 
go undone if it has to fall in the hands of women? Throughout history, Black women 
have hidden their gifts and masked their true identity from others and from themselves 
because of fear. This masking denies them the opportunity to move beyond their current 
plight of oppression in order to identify what God would ultimately have for them. As a 
woman, the writer identifies with this plight and sees the struggle that women experience. 
It is imperative that women move towards liberation by acknowledging, outwardly and 
internally, the fears and masks that hold them back. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar wrote the insightful poem, We Wear the Mask in 1869, and 
it addresses the concerns of this study in revealing ways. Dunbar is known as the leading 
poet of the early Harlem Renaissance and has been deemed the father of African 
American poetry. As is often the case with great literature, We Wear the Mask resonates 
in particular with the plight of African Americans in the post-slavery era and throughout 
the Jim Crow desegregation era. But, interestingly, the poem’s message elicits meanings 


far beyond those historical periods. 
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In We Wear the Mask, Dunbar does not reveal the speaker’s identity; rather, he 
leaves readers to speculate that his writing relates to racism and classism. He tells the 
world that people adorn a mask, as ameans of survival.? According to Michael J. 
Cummings, “the mask is a metaphor for the psychological facade that conceals the true 
feelings of the mask wearer. Although the mask grins, it lies. The face displays good 
humor, humility, and politeness but beneath the mask there is desperation and 


disappointment.’* Dunbar’s poem reads as follows: 


We wear the mask that grins and lies, 

It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes, 
This debt we pay to human guile; 

With torn and bleeding hearts we smile, 
And mouth with myriad subtleties. 


Why should the world be over-wise? 
In counting all our tears and sighs? 
Nay let them only see us, while 

We wear the mask. 


We smile, but O great Christ, our cries 
To thee from tortured souls arise. 

We sing, but oh the clay is vile 
Beneath our feet, and long the mile; 
But let the world dream otherwise, 
We wear the mask!° 


The writer contends that even though Dunbar does not specify that he is speaking 


of the plight of African American women, it is easy to observe that women are often 


3 Edward Brown, “We Wear the Mask: African American Contemporary Gay Male Identities,” 
Journal of African American Studies 9, no. 2 (2005),29-38. 
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plagued with struggles, oppression, and fears which cause them to disguise or mask pain, 
sadness or turmoil. The metaphor of the mask is reflected even in the dramas of ancient 
Greece. Actors wore masks to reveal to the audience the emotions of the characters they 
were portraying.° 

In this poem, Dunbar appears to be saying that in most cases people are not honest 
or forthcoming to those around them regarding their true feelings because it is easier to 
pretend that everything is okay rather than to tell the truth. Michael J. Cummings says 
that people would rather choose to appear to have it all together, by wearing a superficial 
smile, than to let others know of the pain, hurt or struggle that they may be experiencing 
behind the mask. ’ 

bell hooks, in Sister of the Yam, describes the Black experience as one where in 
order to survive in a white world, Blacks were encouraged to wear the mask of false 
pretenses, spilling those lies into personal relationships and experiences within the Black 
community and particularly in gender relations. “Patriarchal politics not only gave black 
men a bit of an edge over black women, it affirmed that males did not have to answer to 
females.” Black men were no exception to the rule, thereby making it socially acceptable 
for all men in the patriarchal society to lie and deceive in order to maintain their power 
and control over women. The skills acquired during slavery of withholding the truth from 


slave masters applied to men as well as women. Black women proved to be equally 
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intentional and utilized their ability to undermine the power and authority that men tried 
to place over them. : 

As the writer reflects upon her youth, two lessons stand out. One is the lesson that 
her body was sacred. The second was a lesson that was passed from her mother by way of 
her mother... a generational lesson. These matriarchs taught her to always keep a 
separate bank account or some money put aside that “he does not know about” or that he 
cannot access. This money is to be set aside in case of an emergency or in the event 
something happens. The writer did not have to wonder long before it was explained why 
she needed to keep “a lil piece of money” as her grandmother called it. The scenarios 
included fear of infidelity or domestic violence or just the precaution that he might decide 
to walk out. Whatever the case, these activities indicated how difficult it was to embrace 
open and honest communication within nurturing Black love relationships.” 

This type of struggle continues even today for African American women from 
mainstream society into the Black church. Even in the twenty-first century, women 
continue to not only experience oppression in their social context, but they also struggle 
within the Black Church. These conflicts make it even more important that women leam 
how to liberate and de-mask themselves. 

According to Carol Kent in her book, Taming Your Fears and Transforming 
Them into Faith, Confidence and Action, women hide or veil themselves because of fear. 


Fear has many different forms. “Like someone dressing up for a costume party, fear can 


* bell hooks, Sisters of the Yam: Black Women and Self-Recovery (Cambridge, MA: South End 
Press, 2005). 
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appear glamorous; the outside looks flawless, but the inside is rotting. The person is 
masquerading as healthy but behind the facade she is terminally ill."° 

African American women contend with racist and/or gender oppression, forcing 
them to mask or hide their true identity. Masking limits the opportunity for women to 
move beyond the plight of oppression; therefore, God is not allowed to identify what 
blessings He would ultimately have for them. 

In order to get a clearer understanding of this process, one may consider the 
historical role of women in the Church, the nature of God, and the traditional roles of 
men and women. In the early church, women were to remain subordinate to men. 
Scripture depicts in commentary after commentary God’s fundamental order in the 
Church. “The basis for this subordination according to most (male) scholars lies not only 
in the nature of God but also in creation. God created the male with the role of leadership 
and the female to subordinate.”"! 

Carol Newsom in the Women’s Commentary describes the Bible as one of the 
most significant authorities by which society has used to define women’s place within 
society and to rationalize the decision to lower women to men. However, she says it has 
also played a role in empowering women to read it and reflect on the role it has had in 
shaping the experiences of her life. 

Black Liberation theology states that “one’s faith should encourage one to fight 


injustice and oppression on behalf of those who are oppressed and downtrodden.” Black 
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Liberation theologians believe that it is difficult for the oppressed to concern themselves 
with achieving a heavenly home if their existing situation has not been resolved in order 
to “heal their society from the social ills that exist.”’? Freedom and liberation are the 
work of the Christian church; therefore, women must be considered as well as included in 
this work. 

The writer contends that in order to deal with the whole person, one must include 
not only their present but their past and future. Reflection is difficult because the very 
oppressive or unjust situations that have been experienced keep the woman bound, but in 
order for liberation to occur, these situations must be confronted. Even though Black 
Liberation theology deals with the oppressed, it does not include the struggle of the Black 
woman. It seems to focus on the Black man as the main victim of oppression. 

bell hooks explains that “Collective unmasking is an important act of resistance.” 
If one’s masking perpetuates the oppression, then as Black people we are called to put 
ourselves at risk and commit to liberation by claiming our right to speak the truth. Many 
Black women who are involved in the feminist movement are particularly empowering 
other Black women who have been victimized and traumatized by rape and incest to 
share their experiences. Black women must share their experiences in order to pave the 
way for others to embark upon the journey of healing. Sharing is the path to self- 
exploration; women can help each other when they write and talk more openly about 


aspects of the realities not often shared. 
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Many Black women are brokenhearted and carry that hurt in their daily lives, all 
the while pretending that all is under control. M. Scott Peck writes in Withholding Truth, 

They are not burdened by any need to hide. They do not have to sling around in 

the shadows. They do not have to construct new lies to hide old ones. They need 

waste no effort covering tracks or maintaining disguises. By their openness, 
people dedicated to the truth live in the openness, and through the exercise of 
their courage to live in the open, they become free from fear.'? 

However, not all women accept this argument. While some Black women may 
approve of women speaking out and identifying the injury caused by men, some are less 
receptive to the notion of speaking truthfully concerning these matters. A woman may 
fear additional distortions and biases that punish her and perpetuate the shame she has 
already experienced. Many women insist upon keeping the “public and private” separate 
because it [these private matters] may be used against you later. 

Liberation theology searches for ways to shed light on the message of God in 
hopes that people should liberate themselves and others “from the evils of oppression and 
exploitation.”!” This theology is based on the premise that God was in the struggle along 
with the oppressed empowering them to fight against the injustices that they experienced. 
Black Liberation theology takes that same empowerment message to those that identify 
themselves as Black in this society. Historically, Blacks have had to bear stigmas and 
negative connotations of being Black, but Black Liberation theology helps to combat 


those negative stereotypes and encourages Blacks to work diligently to alleviate them.”'® 
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In 1970, when James Cones introduced Black Liberation theology, it sought to 
empower Blacks, but its emphasis was on the Black male. It was not inclusive in 
language or in its ability to relate to the struggles and oppression experienced by Black 
women."’ Instead, according to Gayraud Wilmore, this theology seeks to convey that 
message that God wills “black folk to be free, equal and at peace with themselves thereby 
breaking the chains of oppression. Major Jones, in The Color of God, asserts that Black 
Liberation theology also encourages Black people to be free from their traditional fear of 
whites, so that they not only can articulate their feelings but they also will act upon 
them.”!® 
Responding to women’s struggles against sexism, liberation theologies began to 
emerge out of their experiences. Mary Daly and Rosemary Ruether were among the first 
to initiate the development of feminist theology. But even feminist theology was not a 
theology that was inclusive of the Black woman. Therefore, Delores Williams and 
Jacqueline Grant helped give voice to Black women’s experience by creating a womanist 
theology.!” 
According to Sandra Barnes, “Black Liberation and Womanist theologies educate, 


equip and empower one for personal and collective efficacy.” Each of these theologies 


identify that God truly values the oppressed and “marginalized, and challenges them to 
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20 : see : 
**“ Womanist theology is inclusive 


actively work in a world to combat societal equalities. 
of the entire Black family. It seeks to empower and liberate not only the Black women 
but the entire family. Black theologians are in agreement that the issue of human dignity 
has been devalued through “structures and systems of oppression, degradation, and 
marginalization.””! 

The struggle against oppression and for liberation is religious as well as 

sociopolitical. This struggle for full humanity both demonstrates and restores 

human dignity, not only for the oppressed but also for the oppressor, whose 
humanity is diminished by participation in and collusion with domination. The 
struggle for liberation also embodies and enacts God’s saving purposes in and 
beyond history.” 

Linda Lowen contends that Black women have long been regarded as the 
backbone of the Black Church. But women’s most significant contributions are made as 
lay leaders, not as religious heads of churches.”* James Henry Harris, Pastor of Mount 
Pleasant Baptist Church in Norfolk, Virginia, and adjunct assistant professor of 
philosophy at Old Dominion University, says, “Although gender inequity may not be of 
concern to many women in the Black church, it is apparent to the men who preach from 


its pulpit.”*4 He says that “sexism against Black women should also be addressed by 


Black theology and the Black church.””° 
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Pastor Harris’ view is not the common sentiment of Black Liberation theologians. 
“The number of women in Black churches outnumbers men by more than two to one,” 
according to Harris, however, the ratios are reversed when it comes to positions in 
authority. “Though women are gradually entering ministry as bishops, pastors, deacons 
and elders, many men and women still resist and fear that development.” When Pastor 
Harris’ church “licensed a woman to the preaching ministry over a decade ago, almost all 
the male deacons and many women members opposed the action by appealing to tradition 
and selected Scripture passages.””° 

The African American Church today is still one of the most organized institutions 
largely comprised of poor, working class where women make up more than half of the 
population involved.”’ Harris goes on to say Black Liberation theology and the Black 
church must deal with the double bondage of Black women in church and society. He 
prescribes two positions that the Black Church can take to correct this grievance: 1) 
Black women must be treated with the same respect as men. Qualified women in ministry 
must be given the same opportunities as men to become pastors and to serve in leadership 
positions traditionally held by men. 2) They must “eliminate exclusionist language, 


attitude or practices, however benign or unintended, in order to benefit fully, from the 
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talents of woman.””* In a speech given by Fannie Lou Hamer, a Christian civil rights 
activist, on May 7, 1991, Hamer described the fact that the role of Black women is not 
something that just happened. “Instead, there has been a special plight for women since 
1619. Women have a responsibility to liberate themselves and help liberate others.””” 

Research shows that even though Black women have a tendency to neglect 
themselves and concentrate on the well being of others, there is a sincere desire to 
liberate them. However, as a result of this great responsibility to care for others, they are 
negligent in taking care to liberate themselves. 

One of the things that Hamer identified in her speech was the fact that, God as a 
liberator is concerned about the freedom of all that are oppressed thereby including 
African American women. Hamer continues her belief by saying that: “we have a job as 
Black women to support whatever is right, and to bring in justice where we’ ve had so 
much injustice.” Note that this move towards justice has been even more difficult for 
women than it has for Black men.”? 

Black women have been stereotyped in numerous ways: “Mammy (the devoted, 
overweight, nonsexual type who supervised other servants and workers), Jezebel (the one 


with loose morals who sexually tempts all men), the Mule (the one who can work through 


all sorts of pain and is also made for giving birth to lots of children), and Sapphire (the 
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extremely assertive one with a sassy tongue who dominates and provokes fights with 
Black men because of her pushy nature).”°! These stereotypes have been perpetuated 
within society and within the Black church. Scripture has been recited and sermons 
preached emphasizing women’s need to be silent as well as to tame their sexual 
behaviors. Weems identifies that male prophets used “such symbols as the promiscuous 
wife, the mutilated lover, and the aggressive whore” in order to validate a prophet and 
their ability to “link female sexual behavior to God’s demands against Israel.”*” 

Dwight Hopkins writes in /ntroducing Black Theology of Liberation, that even 
though these stereotypes are portrayed in real iife, this is not how African American 
women should be viewed. These stereotypes are inaccurate and misrepresentative of her 
complex struggles of joy and pain. She has had to endure slavery, take jobs that were 
traditionally held by Black men, and has had to be subjected to abuse and rape at the 
hands of a slave master for his mere fantasy or for his sexual pleasure.*? Today these 
labels have continued to follow Black women in society and within the church. Women 
are often referred to as Jezebel (out of context) because of the clothes they wear. They are 
derided when they hold leadership positions because some believe that she should not 
voice an opinion or teach other men and women. They should remain submissive and 


restrained in public contexts even in the church. These attitudes show that more strides 


need to be made for clearer understanding of women’s capabilities. Women are 
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desperate to embark on a more intimate relationship with God, but the church may also 
serve as an oppressor. 

Hopkins points out that Harris believes that the Black church “has a moral 
obligation to free its people, from the despair and powerlessness that grips their bodies 
and souls.” If this is true then the black church must be intentional in freeing Black 
women as they make up the largest percentage of attendees. James Cone, in the 1986 
reprint of A Black Theology of Liberation, seeks to address the limitations of his original 
edition. He states, “the most glaring limitation ...was my failure to be receptive to the 
problem of sexism in the Black community and society as a whole.*>” 

Cone unequivocally states of the importance of inclusiveness in the following excerpt: 
“.,.Our language is a reflection of the reality we create. Sexism dehumanizes and 
kills, and it must be fought on every front. Contrary to what many Black men say 
(especially preachers) sexism is not merely a problem for white women. Rather it 
is a problem of the human condition. It destroys the family and society and makes 
it impossible for persons to create a society defined according to God’s intention 
for humanity.”? : 

Even though Cone included this admission in the preface to his reprinted edition, 
Delores S. Williams responds that during the twenty years since Cone’s introduction of 
Black Liberation theology, women’s “consciousness” has been raised and women can 


“see clearly the sexist character of their oppression in the Black community and 


beyond.” 7 Cone says, “If we Black male theologians do not take seriously the need to 
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incorporate into our theology a critique of our sexist practices in the Black community, 
then we have no right to complain when white theologians snub Black theology.” If this 
is indeed true then why do Black male preachers continue to perpetuate sexist language 
and practices within our churches and seminaries? 

Hopkins responds by saying, 
“African American men carried this type of oppressive attitude and exploitative 
practice into seminaries. Just as white women were increasing their numbers in 
graduate schools of religion, so Black men were making inroads. When Black 
women began to slowly enter seminaries, they were faced with African American 
men’s resistance to them receiving ordination and with a denial of Black women’s 
calling by God, along with instances of sexual abuse.” *° 
In order for Black women to find their voice and remove their masks: Black 
clergy as well as the Black Church must encourage them and provide an inviting space at 
the table of Liberation theology. The Black Church cannot continue to participate in nor 
allow women to be bound within its context. Gant addresses it this way, “If Black 
theology described itself as a theology of liberation, meaning that Jesus Christ was with 
the most oppressed and God was working for the liberation of the least in society, then 
why was it that Black theology was at best silent about Black women and at worst 
oppressing African American women??? Grant says that Black Liberation theology has 
to be inclusive and locate the voice of African American women because “either Black 
women had no place in the practice of God-talk and God-walk or Black men were 


incapable of speaking for Black women.” 
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According to Grant, “male oppressors of women have intentionally used Jesus’ 
male gender to maintain men’s hierarchy and dominance in the church and society.” They 
have used the argument that because “Jesus was a male, men are entitled to dominance 
and control over females.” The writer contends that if Black Liberation theologians are 
not inclusive in their interactions with Black women, they will continue to be participants 
in the injustices and struggles experienced by Black women in their efforts to become 
liberated.*! 

The writer contends as Grant did that if liberation for women is not proclaimed 
then the church cannot claim to be about divine liberation. Instead the church is not being 
genuine in its proclamation that it shares in the liberation of all.” Therefore, it is safe to 
conclude the same for the Black Church. Grant contends that there is a connection 
between Black women and Jesus. In her book, Womanist Jesus and the Mutual Struggle 
for Liberation, Grant identifies five characteristics that allowed African American 
women to forge ahead in their daily struggles and through years of oppression. First, she 
identifies Jesus as a co sufferer in the suffrage of the poor. Second, Jesus came for all 
people as an equalizer. Third, Jesus initiated freedom and not just to establish equality to 
the oppressed. Fourth, Jesus came as a family sustainer, and finally he came to be a 


liberator who gives power to poor Black women “in their own struggle for liberation.”? 
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Wiggins, in Righteous Content: Black Women’s Perspectives of Church and Faith, 
hesitates to credit this view of Jesus as co sufferer to the many women who occupy Black 
congregations. She suggests that Jesus is not co-sufferer but instead an enabler. 

The writer believes that when Jesus came to earth, he experienced suffering; 
therefore, he was able to witness to and empathize with the struggles of women. 
However, when Wiggins introduced that Jesus was an enabler, it struck a chord with the 
writer because she agreed that indeed Jesus is an enabler. Most writers and readers 
perceive the term or descriptor, enabler, as a negative or derogatory term because it 
generally implies that to enable someone is to cause them to be at a disadvantage because 
of that protection or covering. But if one will look at Christ’s intentions and reasons for 
coming to earth, the reader will discover that Christ came to be a “supplier with the 
means, knowledge or opportunity to make able.” Jesus makes it possible by providing 
“adequate power, means opportunity and authority.” 

The challenge to the Black church is whether or not we will allow Jesus to be the 
liberator for all people, particularly Black women. Another challenge is whether or not 
the Black church will continue to confine women to particular roles. According to 
Wiggins women have been treated “as passive followers, rather than as creative agents 
who think and act independent of the pastor.” She continues by stating that when we 
include women’s voices we not only expound upon the information we already have but 
it will allow us “a different lens through which to see the salience of religion for 


2 44 
American women.” 
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In order for women to move beyond their places of woundedness and hiddenness, 
there must not only be opportunities to be included in the ministry dialog, but there also 
has to be an intentional effort to go from toleration to acceptance. Steps have been made 
for women to move into positions of responsibility, but the necessary support systems are 
not always in place to assist women in the process. Carol Heilbrum says, in her book 
Reinventing Womanhood as noted in Not Without a Struggle, that it is not always men 
who halt the progress of acceleration for women in leadership positions, but other women 
play a role by hindering the acceleration. Women lack bonding and sometimes create 
barriers for women as leaders. Instead, they support the man. This thinking creates 
tension and conflict as it perpetuates the need to empower men and reinforce stereotypes 
of female subordination while simultaneously sabotaging women in positions of 


authority. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The purpose of this section is to provide the reader with foundational reasoning to 
support the writer’s ministry project. To be included are historical, Biblical and 
theological foundations related to women who wear masks that bind them and relegate 


them to inferior and demeaning roles in their lives. 


Historical Foundation 


The purpose of this review of the literature is to highlight historical instances in 
Christianity that depict women’s need to be liberated from their oppression and to 
identify ways to empower them to de-mask within the church. A secondary purpose is to 
explore opportunities within the church to not only identify the psychological oppression 
of women but also to empower women, particularly Black women, that are struggling 
with wholeness and who appear to be bound. Women hide or mask their true selves for 
many reasons. Some of those reasons include fear, rejection and oppression, causing 
women to disguise their true identity. 

This masking denies women the opportunity to move beyond their current plight 
of oppression and to identify what God ultimately has for them. White feminist 


theologians argue that throughout much of Christian history, our view of humanity has 
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been depicted from the lens of male experience, interests, and concerns. These actions 
have disregarded women. The understanding of human nature has been taught from the 
male behaviors and stereotypes. Ultimately, these perceptions misrepresent women and 
paint a picture of what is considered to be normal, honorable or sinful but only from a 


he 
male perspective. 


The Role of Women in Christianity 

After a lengthy debate in the year 584, sixty-three Catholic bishops and/or their 
representatives voted to consider whether or not women were considered to be human. 
With a vote of thirty-two to thirty-one, the men determined that women were declared 
human by one vote,” calling in to question her worth. Excerpts from centuries old 
Christian writing reveal consistently intentional disregard for a woman’s value.° The 
history of Christianity demonstrates great inconsistency towards women. In one aspect 
women have been “included, called, graced, inspired and canonized by Christianity 
throughout the centuries.” But in another area they are made to feel unappreciated, 
excluded or bound by the Christian tradition.’ 

The Bible has been one of the most utilized resources by which a woman’s place 


in society has been defined. Throughout the centuries the Bible has been used to justify 
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and encourage the subordination to men. However, it does present itself as something to 
identify with in playing a role and shaping women’s lives.” 

One such example is the attention given to the prominent women who supported 
Jesus and his apostles. The reader in Acts notes that in Thessalonica that “some of the 
Jews were persuaded and joined Paul and Silas, as did a large number of God-fearing 
Greeks and not a few prominent women.” (Acts 17:4) Luke held a particular interest in 
the devotion of women to Christianity and their role highlighting the fact that Christianity 
appealed to the affluent as well as the poor. This situation causes some commentators to 
challenge the writing of Luke so as to say that there is some exaggeration to the degree to 
which Jesus and his disciples received support by women of higher class. 

Thus it is possible that in Lk 8:1-3, the author is exaggerating the degree to which 
Jesus and his disciples were supported by women, including one of some rank (the wife 
of Antipas’ steward).° However, in early Christianity there were women who stood out 
like Phoebe, a sponsor of Paul, and Chloe, a woman who was wealthy enough to have 
slaves and send them to give a message to Paul. Since the beginning of time, women have 
financially and physically supported religious movements, even those found in the early 
stages of Pharisaism having provided protection and support by the women of the court. 


Most times the Pharisees were discredited because of their large support base of women. 
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Luke highlighted the support of women even though it was probably not favorable to be 
supportive of them or to be a leader of women.’ 

During his time, Emperor Julian reluctantly acknowledged the important role 
Christian women play. He informed the people of Antioch that it is the wives that carry 
everything to the Galileans. They feed the poor but others take credit. In the time of 
Emperor Julian, Christianity offered benefits to women because it assured women of the 
opportunity to be treated as God sees them, as equals with the same consideration that 
Christ shows his bride, the Church. The significance of Jesus’ teachings on the 
appropriateness and sanctity of marriage was pivotal during this period because it 
validated women in the marital relationship. Even then, Jesus was serving as a liberator 
coming forth to unbind bound women. 

Women converts to Christianity began to have a dramatic impact upon the upper 
classes of Biblical times; consequently, they brought their children up as Christians and 
even converted their husbands.* Nevertheless, women were not well respected even 
though they were capable of influencing the members of their community, household and 
the church. This negative perception of women was common in Jesus’ time, and it was 
also prevalent within the ascetic movement. Asceticism influenced Christianity 
tremendously as in “the second and third centuries, proto-orthodox Christians admired 
martyrs who imitated Christ in their innocence, steadfast suffering, and blameless 


deaths.” These Christians practiced fasting and abstinence. When martyrdom ceased to be 
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practiced, some ascetics viewed themselves as the successors of prophets and apostles 


alike and as the vessel through which God worked.? 


The Role of Women in the Church 

The primary role of women in the early church was as deaconesses. Their 
responsibilities included taking care of sick women, instructing women on the religious 
teachings, and assisting with the baptism of women. There was debate about whether the 
deaconesses were clergy or lay leaders; however, by the fifth century the consensus was 
that the deaconesses were not members of the clergy. The two public roles, in which 
women could be equal to men, and even at times superior to men, were as martyrs and as 
ascetics.'° 

A reflective look at the history of the church also reveals that women served 
together with men in the early years until the institutionalization of the church 
transformed leadership into the sole responsibility of men. From the fulfillment of Joel’s 
prophesy at Pentecost, promising that “your sons and daughters shall prophesy” through 
the early years of the church, women and men contended for the faith side by side.”!! 
Catherine Clark Kroeger’s research, moreover, showed that women acted in more 


leadership roles including bishop (or elder) and deacon. The early church may have even 


recognized the ministry to the widows as a “clergy” function. In any case, during the 
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second and third centuries, the church ordained women deaconesses along with male 
deacons. These women ministered to other women in a variety of ways; they acted as 
liaisons between members of the church in addition to caring “for the physical, emotional 
and spiritual needs of the imprisoned and the persecuted.”!* 

Even Christian art of the first and second centuries portrays women performing 
the sacrament, teaching, and caring for the congregation and praying publicly. It appears 
that some time later attempts were successful in covering traces of these acts and replaced 
them with the exclusive right of men. An example is the fresco in the Catacombs of 
Priscilla, where the original print displayed all women participating in these Christian 


activities. Artists later replaced female images with male images in similar Christian art.'? 


Women as Clergy 

The most notable movement that contributed to recognizing women as equals was 
the Quaker movement since they did not have regularly ordained clergy men. There were 
several organizations thereafter that recognized and embraced women as ministers. The 
Christian churches founded in nineteenth century America—the Congregational Church, 
the Unitarians and the Universalists—gave great liberty to the local congregations and 
were among the first organizations to accept women into ministry.“ 

The Congregational Church ordained Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the first 


woman minister prior to the Civil War. She is recognized as possibly the first female 
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minister not only in America but the world. The Universalists followed this act by being 
the first denomination to authorize the ordaining of women in ministry, according to 
Alice Stone Blackwell. The responsibility of ministry with these women was not an easy 
feat; indeed, it came with a struggle. Some women were recognized as pastors, scholars, 
writers, powerful speakers, preachers and chaplains.’° 

By the beginning of the twentieth century there was an increase in women in the 
ministry. During the census of 1930, it was reported that there were 3,276 women clergy 
representing not only established churches but also smaller sects.'® In 1950, the number 
of women clergy increased to 6,777. Over the following years, numbers fluctuated with 
women as clergy, and by 1973 the National Council of Churches had conducted a survey 
and published its results highlighting the role of women in the Church. The survey 
concluded that the churches were still male dominated institutions; clergywomen had a 
very minimal role with only thirteen women being represented out of 402; women were 
better represented as lay officials and salaries were not commensurate for women in 
comparison to their male counterparts.' 

By mid to late twentieth century there were greater challenges along with some 
success stories. Several notable female pastors were able to withstand the test of the times 
and were sustained in their ministry assignment. Among them was Josephine Huffer, 
Pastor of Trinity Methodist Church in Shelbyville, Indiana, for twenty-nine years in 


1952; Margaret Blair Johnstone, Pastor in Chicago, Illinois, of a church that was slated to 
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close and yielded a progressive ministry during her ministry; Cecelia Learn, Pastor in the 
Flint, Michigan area for twenty-seven years; and Elsia A. Johns who took a pastorate in 
1941in Livonia, Michigan. Johns assumed the pastor’s role when she was a member and 
transformed that broken and dying church into a flourishing congregation with a 


membership of more than a thousand members by the 1970s.'® 


Ordination 

Great strides have been made to include women in ministry opportunities, but 
there has been continued resistance to ordain women in many denominations. However, 
there are several denominations that recognize and authorize ordination and equality to 
women: the United Church of Christ, the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) and the 
American Baptists (American Baptist Churches in the U.S.A.). The American Baptist has 
not only recognized the equality of women, but they have also elected women in the 
position of president dating back to 1921, when Helen Barrett Montgomery was the first 
woman president of the national association. By mid twentieth century, the United 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. overruled the tradition of John Calvin and extended 
full ordination to women. The Methodist Church removed all restrictions from gender 
and allowed women to join the Annual Conference where they could serve in greater 
leadership capacities on a higher level. Even the Southern group of the Presbyterian 
Church followed suit and voted to ordain women in 1964 as did the Lutheran church and 


the Episcopal Church. 
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Southern Baptists, on the other hand, have been more traditional in their position 
of the role of women. In 1964, Addie Davis was the first woman ordained into ministry, 
and in 1972 full membership was granted Christ Temple Baptist Church, led by 
Dreucillar Fordham, the first woman pastor in the denomination.’ But by 1984 hope was 


dampened when a resolution was passed opposing the ordination of women. 


The Role of Black Women in the Black Church 

Black women have met with numerous negative and tumultuous experiences 
within the church regarding their call to ministry. The first African American, self- 
proclaimed female preacher of the African Methodist Episcopal Church was denied her 
request to receive a license to preach twice. In 1809, her pastor and then Bishop Richard 
Allen refused to allow her to preach but did permit her to exhort and teach. Other women 
experienced the same rejection within the A.M.E. Church. A few women broke ties with 
the A.M.E. church and joined the Shakers because of their “emphasis on spirituality, 
celibacy, and feminist theology, the doctrine of the Four-in-One Godhead of Father, Son, 
Mother, and daughter.” Eventually, the women formed a predominately Black female 
sector of the group.” 

The strong oral tradition that was passed from Africa to the African American 
experience has compelled women in their desire to preach. Slave masters prohibited 
slaves from learning to read and write, but this denial only enhanced their need to tell the 
stories of a people and to spread the word of scripture orally. Howard Thurman recalls his 
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grandmother’s skills in being able to listen and garner the truths needed as she heard the 
Bible read. Her understanding and analytical skills served her well. She was able to freely 
analyze and reject portions of scripture such as the Pauline account of women in the New 
Testament. In order to serve a God worth believing in, she rejected that which insulted 
her dignity or that which was not encouraging and uplifting to her as an enslaved African 
women.” 

While Christianity played a major role in enforcing slavery, it also was a moral 
compass to abolish slavery. Some women played an active religious role in putting their 
faith into practice. Harriett Tubman of Zion Church led countless mission trips to deliver 
slaves to freedom. Sojourner Truth also of Zion Church could not be contained within the 
church walls. In a most memorable speech, Ain ’t a Woman?, she openly criticized 
Black men and white women for their views regarding the plight of Black women. Maria 
Stewart, a member of the African Baptist Church, was also an advocate for women’s 
rights. Although they were not considered leaders or clergy, these women influenced the 
Black Church and the larger community greatly. Other women who had different paths of 
ministry experienced denominational barriers as well. Nannie Helen Burroughs and Mary 
McLeod Bethune were educators who were involved in politics, but C. Eric Lincoln 
speculates that they would have become clergy if the National Baptist Association and 


the African Methodist Episcopal Church had allowed them to do so. “The barriers for 
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Black Baptist women to achieve full ordination and acceptance were more difficult than 
for Methodist women in the past and in the present.” 
Most of the Black recognized denominations are made up of a large female 
membership, but men dominate in leadership and pastorate positions. Instead, Black 
women have held various positions within the Black churches that include but are not 


limited to church secretaries and clerks, evangelists, deaconesses, missionaries, stewards, 


musicians, Sunday school teachers, ushers, choir members and mothers of the church.” 


The Church as an Oppressor 

As a result of this disparity, Sarah Doely argues that the work of women pastors is 
often hampered in the church by the label of women as second-class citizens. Although 
the church has long since ended the debate about whether or not women are human or 
have souls, there still appears to be some ambiguity regarding whether or not women are 
mentally capable enough to handle male stereotyped positions within the church. Rather 
they prefer to associate them with jobs less thought provoking.” 

According to Davida Foy Crabtree, the church has been one of the main 
oppressors of women since the first century. The Bible affirms that Christians have a 
responsibility not to conform to the ways of the world or its views, yet the church allows 
the world to pose its values system upon the church, and the church in turn transfers those 


expressions to the lives of women. These oppressive values prevent women from living 
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fulfilled lives. “Thus the implications of the women’s liberation movement for the church 
are both manifold and thoroughgoing.”” 

There are many forms of oppression but, as Simone de Beauvoir has suggested, 
gender oppression may very well be the oldest and most common. How women are 
depicted in society is a determining factor for the entire social structure.”° The church has 
always been an oppressor of women, but if the church is to be an agent of change and 
harmony then women must be integrated as equals and assist in disseminating that 
message of hope to other places. Although women’s liberation movements have taken 
many approaches, very few have directly been aligned with the church.’ 

Feminist historians note that some historical Christian authors have implied that 
only men are created in the image of God. This attitude not only dehumanizes women, 
but it distorts the meaning of the image of God, restricting his likeness only to the 
characteristics associated with maleness. This notion disregards women’s ability to be 
analytical, logical, systematic or objective in their thinking since these characteristics are 
generally linked to maleness. “African American and other liberation theologians agree 
that the issue lies as much in the implicit norms and ideals as it does with explicit 


statements about gender, race, sexual orientation, and/or class.”78 
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The Black Church 

The history of the Black Church referenced in this study includes the churches 
that were founded after the Free African Church Society of 1787. During slavery slaves 
and masters worshipped together; however, slaves also held separate private services in 
various locations referred to as “invisible institutions,” according to E. Franklin Frazier. 
The F.A.C.S which was founded by Richard Allen and Absalom Jones continued to form 
Mother Bethel A.M.E. Church in 1794. After this time period, churches developed in the 
North and the South and remain a constant within the Black community today.” 

Black Churches are credited with being venues for worship and areas for political 
activism. Moreover, they have produced schools, banks, insurance companies, low- 
income housing and even publishing businesses, as is the case with the first African 
Methodist Episcopal publisher.*° In the early twentieth century church leaders were also 
intricately involved with their communities all the more by assisting in the formation of 
key Black organizations such as Black sorority and fraternities, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the National Urban League, and Black 
newspapers. Most colleges and universities that are now referred to as Historically Black 


Colleges and Universities were founded as religious and training schools.*! 
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The Black Baptists 

The first known Black Baptist is documented to have been one of fifty-one 
members of a congregation in Newton, Rhode Island, in 1743 even though the majority 
of Black Baptists emerged out of the south. Congregations emerged in the late eighteenth 
century as the need arose for religious opportunities and spaces amidst slave quarters. An 
interesting turn of events transpired when slaves led by Nat Turner participated in a slave 
revolt to avenge the sins of slavery. According to Miles Mark Fisher, this slave rebellion 
transcended the Negro Baptist Church; as a result, the independence that slaves had once 
experienced was now hampered and an amended set of rules emerged to silence the 
colored preacher and the development of the church was postponed.*” 

After slaves were freed, a separatist movement began and Black Baptists 
organized a national convention. Even though this convention only lasted a few years, it 
gave rise to a standard for those conventions that would follow allowing the Baptist 
denomination structure to develop. Other denominations were ordaining women and 
establishing mandates by which to do so, but the Baptist denomination because of its 
independent church polity and church autonomy were not. While there is no policy 
against the ordination of women clergy, there also is not a policy that says to do so. 
However, the general consensus has not been one of support for women preachers and 
pastors. In 1898, the first denomination to ordain a woman elder, whether Black or 


White, was the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Mary J. Small was first to be 
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ordained. Shortly after the Mrs. Small was ordained, the Black Methodist and the United 


Methodist ordained women also.” 


Biblical Foundation 

Come to me, all you who are weary and burdened, and I will give your rest. Take 

my yoke upon you and learn from me, for I am gentle and humble in heart, and 

you will find rest for your souls. Matthew 11:28- 30° 

When we look at women in the Bible there are quite a few of them who do not 
make wise choices or who are seen in a negative light. In the midst of their poor 
decisions, bad reputations, or life experiences, they are relegated to live with the 
consequences of their experiences. Some are condemned by these choices and others are 
vindicated, but whatever the reason, these women are compelled to wear masks to hide 
their true identity for fear of rejection and abandonment. To the contrary, the Bible—the 
Old and New Testaments—speaks to women who are rejected, abandoned and devalued 


by assuring them that the Lord will allow them to de-mask from fear and receive healing, 


liberation and power. 


Eve (Genesis 3:1-24) 
Clergy and audiences alike often recite or reference the Genesis 2 account of the 
creation story. They recall that in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth, 
but they rarely focus on the Genesis 1 account of the evolution of humanity. Instead, they 


recall that in Genesis 2, God formed Adam first and then Eve because “it was not good 
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for man to be alone,” highlighting Adam’s physical needs. If readers choose to recall this 
account without exception then the writer questions why the blame is shifted solely to 
Eve when she was not given the mandate? God gave Adam in Genesis 2:16-17 the 
mandate when he told him to “work and take care of Eden... but you must not eat from 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, for when you eat of it you will surely die?” 

The Genesis 2 account does not hold Adam responsible for his shortcomings. This 
reading of the scripture has had significant influence upon how attitudes toward women 
are molded and justified in the Western tradition.”** In Chapter 1, women are created 
equal and exist simultaneously with man. “So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God he created him; male and female he created them.” However, Chapter 2 
places women as second in creation to man and her formation as a result of Adam’s need 
of a helper. Here we find major discrepancies with the treatment of women versus men. It 
is concerning that a reader may see women’s status as an equal in one chapter and as a 
secondary, subservient one in another chapter. This concern has been expressed by other 
women as well. This attitude alone has been a catalyst for keeping women bound 
throughout church history. 

Instead of considering Adam and Eve as independent thinkers who are 
responsible for their own actions as individuals and partners, the passage seems to berate 
and demote Eve to the status of an evil, cunning trickster. She comes to be viewed as a 
gullible, unworthy partner to Adam because she allowed sin and death to enter unto them. 


As a result of her disobedience, God punishes Eve physically and biologically, thereby 
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not limiting the punishment to her individually, but the retribution is to be shared with 
women to come.*° 

Newsom and Ringe compare Eve to Lot’s wife in the sense that they both dared to 
disobey a command from God. Their curious nature whether it was depicted in their 
senses of smell or sight has forever been associated with women’s curious nature. 
Therefore, Eve is the lead character in this Biblical story and not her husband. The gender 
and cultural discrepancies between males and females are clearer as women age and 
mature, and these differences have lasting impact upon them. Women may suffer the 
effects of these perceptions in employment if they are outspoken and direct with others. 

In one instance, during a major company event, a white male co-worker disagreed 
strongly with the expressed philosophy of a board member and was adamant about the 
procedure to be followed. In the midst of the conversation there were raised voices on his 
behalf and notations of forcefulness in his convictions. When the group reconvened for 
lunch the young man apologized and stated that he felt he had overstepped his 
boundaries. The executive director assured him that he had not and accepted his 
passionate convictions regarding his beliefs. It was at that time that this writer reflected 
upon her treatment for responses less intense in an interoffice setting and not a corporate 
structured occasion such as this one. Instead of receiving the same treatment or validation 
of her beliefs, she received a reprimand, written notations in her personnel file, and 
follow-up emails regarding her aggressiveness and apparent acts of insubordination and 
defiance. As it turned out, God allowed her to be tempered enough in that luncheon to 


explain to her director that there were distinguishable cultural and gender biases within 
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this organization, particularly in this incident. She respectfully explained that if the 
gentleman had been Black and a woman then he would have been viewed in a different 
hue very much like she had in past interactions. Instead of being labeled passionate, she 
was labeled aggressive and insubordinate. The director expressed at that point that he 
never saw it in that light and appreciated her explanation of how the experience appeared 
to her. 

As in Eve’s experiences, many women have labels placed on them that do not 
always conform or measure up to what God says they are. In Genesis 3, Eve is the first 
person to experience the tricky tactics of Satan. He began by casting doubt over God’s 
character by insinuating that God was jealous and that God feared that Adam and Eve 
would become like God if they ate of the tree. With his powers of deception, Satan 
convinced Eve that they would have the capacity to think like God because they would 
know the difference in good and evil. The serpent rationalized with Eve that this fruit 
would actually liberate them. He promised them liberation and that they would be like 
God. Instead they receive shame (Genesis 3:7) and once they were aware of their 
nakedness, they tried to hide from God (Genesis 3:8-12).°” This state of hiddenness 
caused them to mask their identity and to try to disguise their fears from each other as 
well as God. They were no longer in the safety of God; their disobedience caused them to 
be out of the will of God and eventually outside the place where God intended them to 
be. 

Even though Eve is not alone during the conversation with the serpent, she is left 


to her own desires. The fruit from the tree of knowledge looks appetizing and edible, and 
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Satan convinces her that it has the promise of knowledge.*® These traits draw her in 
regardless of the consequences of her actions. While there are no specific instructions in 
Chapter 1 that allude to the tree of knowledge, because everything that God created is 
referred to as good; in Chapter 2 Adam is given explicit instructions not to eat of the tree 
of knowledge. The consequences are clear: “If he does he will surely die.” Eve is not 
present because she has not been created. Question after question is raised as to why the 
serpent chose to entice Eve; moreover, why does Adam remain silent? 

This situation might appear differently if Adam had not been present during the 
serpent’s proposition to Eve to eat of the fruit; however, this is not the case. Adam is 
present during the conversation and during the tasting. As a matter of fact, he never 
weighs in on her decision, nor does he attempt to dispute the serpent’s or Eve’s 
interpretation of Satan’s message. Eve had not been privy to the truth that Adam knew, 
but Adam does not object to her decision to eat the fruit. When she offers to share it with 
him, Adam accepts and tastes the fruit. Adam is a willing participant and taster. Adam 
takes a passive position in this interaction. 

The challenge for most feminists is the label or stigma associated with women as 
a result of Eve’s choice with no accountability on Adam’s part. Eve’s role in this 
interaction has caused women to be considered as the originator of sin and to be labeled 
downright evil. Rarely is Adam’s part even acknowledged or identified in the same 
context with Eve. Instead, she is the culprit and troublemaker. 

While the story of Eve as the forerunner of human suffering has filled volumes of 


Christian preaching, the story of women and men equally created in God’s image has 
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rarely been depicted. If focus on equality had been the case then that focus would “cast 
the Biblical testimony on women in a whole new light.”*’ These labels have caused a rift 
in male and female relationships even today. When Eve could have welcomed a second 
opinion or a reminder of what God had commissioned for them, Adam did not speak up 
for her or himself. Instead, he remained a silent yet willing partner. God created them as 
the progenitors of humanity—male and female in the image of the divine creator—an 
equal partnership, but Adam chose silence.“ Somewhere along the way Eve was 
discredited and in the end Adam questioned God’s reasoning for the union and pushed 
the blame in Eve’s direction. Thus began the blame and rift in this partnership. 

When God questions Eve about her role in eating of the fruit, she follows Adam’s 
response and blames the serpent. Adam does not take responsibility for his actions when 
he blames Eve; subsequently, she blames Satan thereby not accepting her responsibility 
either. Instead of defending his wife and taking the necessary action as a protector (one 
who needed a suitable helper), Adam sacrificed her, himself, and their union and served 
her up as the guilty one. Eve has her role to play and plays it in the worst possible way. 
Instead of seeking restoration from a loving God, she resorts to a place of physical and 
spiritual hiddenness from God, by blaming others instead of engaging in confession and 
repentance. As a result of this disobedience, their shame, remorse, and fear become a part 


of the human condition. Eve and Adam hide themselves when they discover their 
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nakedness—spiritual and physical emptiness. From this point on, Eve masks her feelings 
about the situation and remains silent. 

The punishment of Eve and Adam is great and marks humanity for all time, 
continuing to have lasting effects even to this day. Because of humanity’s rebellion and 
disobedience, human beings are left with a broken relationship with each other and God. 
Sin’s seductive promises are always an enticement, but these promises never come to a 
positive end. Sin leaves an indelible impression with lasting effects. Selfishness and sin 
never live up to what they promise. Instead Satan tricks humanity, leaving them worse 
than before the trickery. 

The curse on Adam and Eve affects everything including their offspring. When 
God creates humanity, it is deemed good." But because they chose to fulfill their own 
selfish desires, they become oppressed by a sinful nature. Through the disobedience of 
the one man, the many were made sinners (Romans 5:19a). 

The name of Eve has become synonymous with evil, but this perception has been 
perpetuated entirely too long. This bias has kept and continues to keep women in 
positions of subordination. Such attitudes have influenced the church’s position of male 
superiority. “It has also reinforced the dividedness within women. Taught that we are the 
source of evil, women internalize this blame and guilt in cycles of self-hatred, of mistrust 


of our bodies, and of hatred of women in general.” 
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According to Elisabeth Moltmann- Wendel, when women review Christian 
tradition, it is discovered that it is full of hostility towards women and the life assigned to 
women is not a whole life. In I Timothy 2:15, the epistle indicates that women are to be 
saved by childbearing. If this interpretation is to be taken literally then some women are 
excluded from being saved. “In the distorted, patriarchal view, our bodies have for far too 
long been considered embarrassing, unclean, and repulsive. cas 

On the other hand, Newsom and Gringe praise the woman’s position as one of the 
most divine of roles expressly because she has the ability to conceive, contain, and 
nurture new life. It is ironic that woman was been selected as the link between life in 
God’s garden, yet she has suffered the branding of evil at the same moment. She has a 
less favorable and more difficult position than expected.“ As a result, women today 


continue to seek wholeness and are often forced to wear masks out of fear. 


Tamar (Genesis 38:1-30) 


The account of Tamar, Judah and his family is one of the more deliberately 
deceitful stories in the Bible, yet Jesus’ lineage can be traced back to the tribe of Judah 
(Hebrews 7:14) and the union of Tamar and Judah. In Genesis 38: 6-30, a woman who 
makes a seemingly unwise choice in order to get what she feels is justified turns out to 
have noble motives. In this instance her actions were risky but successful. Tamar is dealt 
some unfavorable odds. She is married to Judah’s oldest son but because of his 


wickedness God destroyed him. Next her father-in-law commands his next son to lay 
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with her and produce offspring that would bring honor to his brother. According to 
Levirate law when brothers live together in a clan (family) and one dies leaving their wife 
widowed but with no children, it is customary for the woman to marry one of his 
surviving brothers. The purpose of this law is to provide for the widow, to carry on the 
name of the deceased husband, and to keep family property within the family. The father 
of the deceased has the responsibility of ensuring that this custom is adhered to; 
therefore, Judah is charged with marrying his second son to the widow and is to make 
sure that she is given her just reward (rights and privileges) as a wife within the tribe.” 

Instead of abiding by Levirate law, Judah’s second son opts to disobey the law. 
He sleeps with Tamar repeatedly for sexual gratification but refuses to comply with the 
law and impregnate her.*° Instead he intentionally spills his semen on the ground to avoid 
providing an heir on behalf of his brother. This action angers the Lord and he is killed 
because of his wickedness just as his brother had been. God’s anger with Onan should not 
be interpreted as displeasure for his use of birth control. Instead, God’s anger for Onan 
was the result of Onan’s shirking his responsibility to impregnate Tamar. He selfishly 
took the opportunities to have sex with her but denied her the opportunity to produce 
children for her husband’s sake and to restore her “place in the social structure.” 
Judah informs Tamar that since his last youngest son is too young to marry, she 


should return home and remain a widow until that son became of age. When Tamar 
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returns to her father’s house, she does not fit in. She is no longer a virgin, a wife or a 
mother. Instead she is caught in a precarious situation because socially she does not have 
a proper place. She then suffers social and cultural stigmas. “Tamar, the person of 
uncertain status, is thus the perfect candidate to become a trickster. Through deception 
she is able to confront those with the power to improve her status and to gain what she 
desires.”** 
When the appropriate time comes and Judah’s youngest son is of marrying age, 
Judah does not fulfill his promise to Tamar or to the law. He does not send for her nor 
does he send his son after her to fulfill his promise. Tamar continues living the life of a 
widow in that shamed status of a woman without a husband or children. But after 
receiving word that Judah’s wife is dead and that Judah is on his way to Timnah, Tamar 
decides to take things into her own hands. She comes out of hiding and disguises herself 
as a prostitute wearing a veil to mask her identity. She positions herself to await her 
father-in-law Judah as he seeks the favors of a prostitute and puts her plan into action. 
Judah engages Tamar’s services; she becomes pregnant and has two sons by Judah. 
Tamar chooses to no longer be bound by her pain and shame; instead, she becomes 
vigilant in her quest to seek what has already been promised to her. A trickster’s disguise 
as a harlot is symbolic for her status. She awaits Judah at a geographic border which also 
represents a transitional period in her life where she will pose as something she is not, as 


was the way with a prostitute...not a virgin or wife.” 
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Her actions are desperate and risky.°’ Some readers are empathetic to Tamar’s 
behavior because she is compelled to acquire what is rightly hers, but others see it as 
conniving, lowly, and untrustworthy. Through what seems to be less than respectable 
methods to modern culture, Tamar ends up carrying out the promise made to Abraham 
and his seed. Through the son of Judah and Tamar, Tamar becomes an ancestor of Jesus. 
God’s promise for the Messiah was that He would descend from the loins of Judah, as is 
noted in Hebrews 7:14. Whatever her strategies, Tamar’s persistence afforded her the 
opportunity to be named in the genealogy of Christ, according to Matthew1: 3. 

Tamar’s dilemma reflects a pattern of events that forced Tamar to wear the mask 
of lies and deceit because she has no voice in the matters that befall her. She wears a 
mask of disgrace, shame, fear and rejection. She is widowed twice at a young age before 
ever conceiving a child. The cultural norms require that she be married and that she bear 
children in order to be a wholesome, revered woman. Unnecessarily blamed and wrongly 
labeled because of the death of both of Judah’s sons, deceived and rejected by Judah, and 
finally not allowed to marry his youngest son, she is forced to return to her father’s 
house. She awaits a promise that never comes, so she take matters into her own hands and 
seeks revenge from Judah in order to get him to give her what is due her. 

The story continues to unravel as Tamar poses as a prostitute in order to trap 
Judah in his own lust. The Bible doesn’t say that she approached Judah. The scripture 
states that she took off her widow’s attire and replaced it with a veil to disguise herself. 
Then she sat at the entrance, knowing that Judah would be looking for a prostitute to 


sleep with since his wife had died. She waited. Tamar was smart; she knew that Judah 
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was predictable. She knew that Judah did not value her; neither did he have the integrity 
to treat her as the cultural norms demanded, so she committed herself to getting what was 
promised to her in the law. The opportunity presents itself and she waits to see what 
Judah’s response will be. She puts her plan into action. 

As she suspects, Judah sees her, thinks she is a prostitute, and requests for her to 
come sleep with him. She inquires of him as to what form of payment she will receive in 
exchange for her services. He responds with the payment of a young goat with the 
promise to send it to her later. As a result Tamar accepts this promissory note with the 
stipulation that he will give her his seal, staff and chord as collateral. After the act has 
concluded, they both go on their way but Judah is unable to make payment and retrieve 
his personal articles. Instead they are returned with a message that the prostitute is unable 
to be located. This indiscretion promised to leave Judah just as wicked as his sons as he 
has also played an active role in his unfair treatment of Tamar. (Gn. 38:14-16) 

When news reaches Judah that Tamar is pregnant and has been accused of 
prostitution, it never occurs to him that he is the guilty party. Instead he acts as judge and 
juror to her punishment. Tamar’s receipt of Judah’s personalized items—his seal, chord 
and staff—-provide the necessary proof of Judah’s unfair treatment. When the sentence of 
death is proclaimed because of Tamar’s sin, Judah is exposed for his hypocrisy. 

Judah contributes to Tamar’s hiddenness, woundedness, masking and being 
bound. Tamar tries to allow Judah to make good on his promises, but time runs out and 
she has to liberate herself in order to allow the promise of God to be fulfilled. She 
actively removes herself from a hidden state to display to herself and the community that 


she is a woman to be valued and who deserves the promises that have been made. As she 
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is vindicated from the injustices done by Judah and his sons, she becomes free to be all 
that God called her to be. She dons the mask or veil of prostitution in order to force the 
justice that is due her. She is no longer bound by fear and societal norms; she has actively 
participated in obtaining her own freedom and liberation. She becomes pregnant and 
gives birth to twins. One of the twins becomes Boaz’s father who is named in the 
genealogy of Jesus. Therefore, God replaces her shame with retribution and justice 


releasing her from what was oppressing her. 


Mary and Martha (Luke 10:38-42) 

In Luke, chapter 10, Mary and Martha host a dinner for Jesus. Christ has been to 
their home before but on this occasion something different is highlighted. Martha is 
considered the caretaker of the home and appears overwhelmed and focused on the 
preparations of entertaining. Mary, on the other hand, sits at Jesus’ feet listening to his 
teachings. Christ appreciates all the care that Martha puts into preparing for his visit, but 
he also appreciates Mary for taking the time to listen to him and to consider herself 
worthy to receive Christ in this manner. Sitting at Christ’s feet to hear his word not only 
signifies a readiness to receive salvation, but it also reflects one’s submission to be 
guided by his word. “Martha’s care and work are good in their proper season and place; 
but now she has something else to do, which is unspeakably more needful, and therefore 


should be done first, and most minded.’”*! 
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Martha expects Christ to reprimand Mary for not helping since the visitors present 
need care. Instead, Jesus scolds Martha for not taking Mary’s approach. Most women 
today exhibit both Martha and Mary characteristics. However, more times than not they 
are more concerned about taking care of the needs and expectations of others than about 
taking care of themselves. Many women worry about how others might perceive them if 
they take time for themselves and are less concerned about sitting at the feet of Jesus. 

Mary takes time for herself and is nourished by the word of God, which is much 
more important than the food being served by Martha (Luke 4:4) at this time. It is 
essential that the reader not forget the importance of Martha’s work. If Martha is not 
insistent and purposeful regarding the preparations for their guests, those that travel with 
Jesus and Jesus himself will not be attended to. Women must seek balance in these roles 
for themselves. In Martha’s situation, there are sixteen or more attendees waiting for a 
meal. There is nothing wrong with Martha desiring her sister to assist in the preparation 
and serving of the guests. Someone has to prepare and serve if not the guests will go 
unattended and the necessities of life will be neglected. 

The greatest challenge for Martha is to understand Mary’s attitude and to honor 
her decision to spend her time with Jesus. Martha probably would have desired to spend 
that time to sit at Jesus’ feet and receive all that He has to give. But she chose to deny 
herself and put others ahead of herself. Masking one’s own needs to serve the needs of 
others is a common conflict that most women can identify with. Women struggle to 
balance time for themselves with what is seemingly expected of them when it comes to 
familial responsibilities and other areas of their lives. Martha desired a hospitable, 


comfortable atmosphere for Jesus and his disciples, but she wanted Mary to help to make 
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the process run smoother and more efficiently. Women are often bound by the 
appearances of their homes and how they will be viewed as a result of it. Many times 
women will disregard opportunities to spend time with Jesus, as did Martha, and 
consume themselves with the preparatory side of things. 

Preparing for Jesus and his disciples must have seemed overwhelming to Martha. 
Jesus’ response to Mary indicates that while Martha’s work is important, Mary’s choice 
has more lasting consequences. Jesus wants Martha to realize that Mary has to make a 
personal decision not to concentrate on the meal and do what is beneficial for herself as 
well. Mary sees the opportunity to sit, receive and give to Jesus in this way. And he 
appreciates and recognizes Mary’s individuality and her spiritual need, so He does not 
agree with Martha’s request to reprimand Mary. 

The writer concludes that Jesus uses this as an opportunity to note that he desires 
that humanity balance their time spent time with Him by not just preparing for him. For if 
one solely concentrates on the preparations for him; then they will miss opportunities to 
spend time with Him. Mary has chosen what is better and that will not be taken from 
her.” Like the parable of the Good Samaritan, this small account is timeless for women 
as we all have aspects of Mary and Martha within us. Perhaps within our churches today 
we find more women who can identify with lives that resemble that of Martha than Mary. 
We tend to be distracted with much serving and busyness, and we spend far less time 


sitting at Jesus’ feet. © Realizing our needs for physical and spiritual fulfillment, we must 
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work collaboratively to fulfill the responsibilities at hand while helping each other to 
maintain balance. 

Luke’s gospel seems to portray some competition between Martha and Mary. As 
a result, Mary’s ministry and personality are viewed in a different light. In this instance 
“the Lukan text trivializes women and portrays them as quarrelsome and helpless, relying 
on male authority.”>* However John depicts the sisters as able to collaborate and engage 
in service. John highlights the importance of Martha’s ministry “through the use of 
specific terms for her service, the reference to her service is described in a short, 
unstressed phrase that may have considerably downplayed her role highlighting some 
editorial manipulation to obscure the reality of women’s ministry.”*° 

This story has been used divisively throughout Christian history and within the 
church to pit women against each other by favoring one group and one characteristic over 
another. Some writers also use this as a method to draw conclusions regarding married 
versus unmarried women. Martha is speculated to have been a widow and Mary 
unmarried. Martha’s responsibilities may have been viewed from this perspective; 
therefore, perpetuating the assumption that married women’s role is not the better part in 
their service to God. Historically, the life of consecrated virginity has been praised at the 
expense of marriage, and every now and then, this attitude is still heard today. The story 
of Martha and Mary did not cause this situation, but it is sometimes used to infer the 
supposed mind and will of God regarding this matter. To some, Mary may seem to break 


the rules because she positions herself as a student which was against cultural norms for a 
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woman. Martha, on the other hand “has also been praised as one who did not stand in 


awe of male teachers, but challenged Jesus and his teachings.”°° 


Widow Seeking Justice (Luke 18:1-8) 


In Luke 18, Jesus tells the parable of a widow seeks help from an unjust judge. 
The woman appears to the judge repeatedly pleading for her rights. Finally, he gives in 
and decides to make sure that she receives her rights. In this parable the judge refuses to 
listen to the woman because he has no compassion or value for her or her situation. 
However, the Lord uses the example of this unjust judge to contrast how God deals with 
the ones God loves. In contrast to God who is willing to help when called upon, the 
unjust judge is not sympathetic and fair. God measures our concern for help by our 
persistence in prayer and by our seeking his direction and response. 

Throughout the New Testament people petition judges much like we do today in 
the attempt to seek justice. It is amazing how people will seek justice from those that do 
not fear God or value his creation but continuously disregard the need to seek justice 
from an all knowing and loving God. This woman exemplifies faith in the face of 
adversity and the effects of being bound in a society that has oppressed her because of her 
social status as a widow. She continues to pray and persist in her plea to be vindicated 
and heard. In reality the judge has no intentions of hearing her plea or vindicating her but 
opts to ignore her hoping she will go away. Instead, she cries out louder and all the more 
by showing up everywhere he goes inquiring and pleading for justice. 
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She will not be silenced nor bound by this travesty of injustice. She must be free 
and has removed the mask of shame and doubt and is willing to liberate herself in this 
situation. Because of her persistence, she has become quite annoying and embarrassing to 
the judge. Because of her faith, she prays and persists regardless of the failures, the 
choices that place her in this precarious predicament, the negative responses or no 
responses at all. Eventually, her faithful persistence impresses the judge and he grants her 
justice. 

This parable implies that persistent prayer strengthens faith. Women must be 
cognizant of their faith in order to be strengthened and empowered. Believers must wait 
on God and persist in prayer, even if they do not receive immediate answers. Job 
exercised faith in the midst of adversity and when all seemed lost, he held on to his trust 
in an omnipotent, omniscient God. During that ordeal Job was not bound by the attacks 
of Satan, his friends or his wife; he rested upon his assurances and relationship with God 
(Job 23:8—10).°” 

Here again is another difficult instance, as with Tamar, that a woman has to fight 
to get justice. This widow uses different tactics but persists equally as hard in order to get 
what she deserves. While Tamar certainly exercised persistence, her tactics made use of 
cunning and guile to achieve the ends due to her. God granted those ends and fulfilled 


God’s purposes in history. Both women plead for justice and justice is what they receive. 
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The widow received her rights from the unjust judge, so there is a clear lesson in how 


much believers receive from an all-knowing, all-powerful God if they persist in prayer.”® 


Samaritan Woman (John 4:1-42) 

In the gospel according to John, chapter 4, Jesus meets a woman at Jacob’s well 
as he travelled through Samaria. A woman from Samaria arrives at the well, and Jesus 
asks her to give him a drink of water. It is clear to her immediately that this is an unusual 
situation, because she is a Samaritan and this man Jesus is a Jew. This Jew does not have 
a bucket to draw water, and Samaritans and Jews do not drink from the same cup. This 
encounter is somewhat explosive during this time because of the cultural differences 
between these two ethnicities, but it becomes more complex because of her gender and 
reputation. Jesus asks for a literal cup of water, but He speaks to her symbolically of 
living water. He then reveals to her that He knows her hidden identity. Jesus tells this 
woman that she has been married five times and is apparently living with another who is 
not her husband. She is stunned that Jesus knows all about her. Jesus does not appear to 
be fazed by her reputation nor does he hold custom or nationality or personal decisions 
against her. The well represents a crossroads in her life that will change her forever. 

Jesus meets the Samaritan woman at the well of her life physically and 
figuratively. He approaches her and tells her things that she knows only a prophet can 
know. Slowly but surely Jesus is able to compel her to remove the masks that she wears. 


Eventually, Jesus conveys to the woman her value which is something that she has not 
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felt as she has been hiding behind a fagade. Jesus speaks with authority and love as he 
offers her the gifts of living water, grace and eternal life, and she wants to receive them. 
Jesus respects her, does not take advantage of her, does not want to damage her 
reputation, and he wants more for her than she wants for herself. 

This woman’s encounter causes her to move beyond the dry, unproductive places 
in her life, including all her failed relationships, to a place where she feels valued. Most 
women do not realize that they have value to God because they rarely conceptualize their 
own worth. This writer was able to grasp her worth when she had a well experience with 
Jesus. It was only after that experience that she began to fully understand her worth, 
recognize her need to be whole, and recognize that she had struggled too long alone. Like 
the Samaritan woman at the well, she realized that she needed what Jesus has to offer. 

John’s account of this meeting suggests several points for consideration. This 
passage of scripture focuses on Jesus resting beside a well, asking a foreign woman for a 
drink of water, and revealing the dismay experienced by this woman and by the disciples 
when they discovered that Jesus was talking with her. The disciples want to know why 
Jesus is talking with this woman since He was defying all forms of traditional, cultural 
and social norms and expectations. However, Jesus shows restraint and allows the reader 
to see that he will not be limited by those norms.” Instead he breaks tradition and moves 
beyond the imposed, established boundaries between male and female and chosen and 


rejected people.” Throughout this experience, there is a much deeper exchange between 
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Jesus and the woman signifying her ability to comprehend and understand what Jesus has 
to offer to her.°! 

The compassion and grace that Jesus shows to this woman serve as a lesson to her 
and to the disciples who are accompanying Jesus. Christ refuses to be bound by societal 
norms and limitations. Instead, He not only offers the gift of new life to a despised and 
rejected people, but he was also willing to offer it to a woman, a despised and rejected 
sex.” It is likely that the disciples were in disbelief at this scene and were not ready to 
accept the woman as a candidate to spread the gospel. When the story is reread, it is clear 
that this woman, “one of the most unlikely apostles, is given the apostolic role of 
missionary and was faithful enough to not only hear the word but act on it and proclaim 
ive 

Not once does the text state why the woman had five husbands but that she had 
them. It is often assumed that she must have been divorced five times. There are many 
possible reasons for the woman’s marital history as was the case with Tamar. Like 
Tamar, in Genesis 38, this woman could have been caught with the custom of Levirate 
marriage. These questions are not answered because Jesus has other concerns. 

These limitations continue to isolate and ostracize the Samaritan woman as it did 
with Tamar. But Jesus is not concerned about her reputation, why she has had five 


husbands or why she comes to get water in the heat of day is not his focus. He is 
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concerned about making her whole. Once she realizes who Jesus is, she is anxious to 
spread the word. She goes into town a new woman proclaiming a new found faith in God. 
Her testimony inspires others to go see the man that demanded water but “gave her what 
every woman wanted in life: to belong, to be accepted, and to be valued.“ The 
community is amazed by her faith and testimony as they saw her one way but came to see 
her with new eyes. This woman not only affects her community but she also has a 
dramatic impact on Jesus’ disciples as they witness the transformative power of Jesus.” 
The story of the Samaritan woman documents that personal transformation can take place 


when women are willing to spend time with God; self explore, and unmask their hidden 


fears and no longer be bound by their circumstances. 


The Anointing Woman (Mark 14:3-9 & Matthew 26:6-13) 

The story of the woman that physically anoints Jesus is a familiar story that is told 
in one form or another in all four synoptic gospels. The earliest version as seen in Mark 
contains remnants of details that are not highlighted in other accounts. In the accounts of 
Mark and Matthew, there is a woman with an alabaster jar of expensive perfume that 
anoints Jesus’ head. These writers deliberately identify the woman’s loyalty and care of 
Jesus with the expected infidelity and disbelief of the male disciples. Because of her act, 


the disciples become angry but are aware of her implied actions.© The gospels relate 
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different accounts of the anointed body parts and identify different anointers, but what 
does exist is a consensus that Jesus is indeed anointed. Mark and Matthew state that it is 
Jesus’ head that is anointed, but the other two gospels state that it is his feet. 

In customary Israel when a king was appointed, a prophet anointed the head of the 
new king, signifying honor. These two gospel accounts give the reader a picture of Jesus 
being designated as king but not by a prophet. In the gospels, a woman performs this act. 
The people were stunned, even angry. Jesus signifies the importance of this event by his 
rebuke to those in attendance. Jesus adds that this woman’s story will be told all over the 
world wherever the good news is preached.°’ However, the people accompanying Jesus 
do not seem impressed by what this woman has done. Jesus alone values her sacrifice of 
the precious ointment and her faith in Him. Others try to find fault in the woman. 

Through commentaries and interpretations, the woman’s reputation moves from 
one of a reputable nature to one of a prostitute. When she is viewed in this negative light, 
it is easier to relate the physical touch of the woman as improper, more similar to a 
prostitute instead of that of a prophet. As a result, a woman’s body is considered to be 
designated as impure and the label of whore is placed upon her. Woman equals to Body 
and Body equals to Whore, therefore, Woman equals Whore.®® This mindset has bound 
women over time and still has an impact on their actions. This woman wants to display 
her adoration and respect for Jesus, but the only one who truly appreciates the gift is the 


person it was intended for. All others find something wrong with her transparency. When 


°’ Mary T. Malone, 49. 
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women risk unmasking to others and to God in a way that is uncomfortable to others, 
they run the risk of being silenced. 

In the process of recounting Jesus’ anointing story, writers have transformed the 
story dramatically over time. In one version of the story, a woman pours expensive oil on 
Jesus’ head (Mark 14:3; Matthew 26:7). In another, she lets her hair flow down and 
wipes Jesus’ feet (John 12:3; Luke 7:38). This description adds to the fascination with 
women’s bodies and the sexual fantasies that men have perpetuated. The woman’s 
prophetic role as anointer regresses from a position of elevation (head) to a lower state 
(feet) with the woman’s hair being involved in the anointing.” This shift from Jesus’ 
head to his feet may also imply an attempt to reduce the implications of the prophetic 
aspect of the woman’s action or it may be used as a form of symbolism to emphasize the 
correlation between Jesus washing his disciple’s feet at the Last Supper in order to model 
discipleship. Jesus’ affirming words to those in attendance demonstrates his acceptance 
of his messianic title from a woman, thereby demonstrating a position of a non- 


patriarchal, unconventional messiah.”” 


Woman Caught in the Act of Adultery (John 8:1-11) 
The scribes and Pharisees brought an adulterous woman to Jesus in an attempt to 
sabotage his ministry and discredit his teaching of forgiveness. They are willing to use 
this woman as a scapegoat in order to trap Christ. The passion and wisdom that Christ 


exhibits allows her to move from shame to restoration. She is no longer compelled to 


° Harold Washington, Susan Lochrie Graham and Pamela Thimmes, Escaping Eden New 
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wear a mask in fear of what others think of her because Jesus has liberated her. He 
publicly confronts those that accuse her, causing them to leave and rescind their 
accusations. As she is brought forward, she is willing to admit her shortcomings, face the 
opposition, and stand before the Lord guilty as charged. Although the scribes and 
Pharisees represent the judicial system, it is Jesus who brings justice. Others involved are 
just as guilty, but she stands alone to be judged for an act that she did not commit single 
handedly. 

The woman’s accusers call for the death sentence but fail to present a valid case 
to Jesus. The test for Jesus to demonstrate his hypocrisy of the law instead shows that he 
is more just than the scribes and Pharisees (Leviticus 20:10; Deuteronomy 22:22).”' If 
Jesus recommends stoning for this woman, he brings punishment upon himself. Instead 
he turns the tables and makes her accusers responsible for her fate. As a result, no one is 
willing to testify against her and she is set free. 

When the accusers leave, Jesus speaks with the woman and addresses her need for 
self-esteem and her need to begin life anew. She is reminded that she is no longer being 
accused and that she has what it takes to be liberated and empowered to do things 
differently. She is no longer relegated to go back to those accusers, but she is now 
empowered to take a different path that leads to different results.” 

The accusers intend to reveal to Jesus who the woman is; instead, Jesus reveals to 


the accusers who they are. Jesus shows the accusers themselves. At the same time, He 
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shows the woman her true worth. When the accusers are gone, she is liberated and free 


from fear, judgment and shame. 


Woman with the Issue of Blood (Luke 8:40-48) 

In this story Jesus has been summoned by a high ruling official to aid his dying 
daughter, but as Jesus is in route to see this young girl a woman who has been bleeding 
for twelve years touches him. This woman is considered unclean by Levitical laws, but 
she is not bound by that law after she touches the edge of Jesus’ cloak. This woman is not 
supposed to be in the crowd let alone touching anyone. Nevertheless, she pushes forward 
to see someone that she knows can heal her. Her challenge is to press her way and get to 
him. No one has been able to heal or relieve her during this span of time. But in an 
instant, just by touching a fragment of Jesus’ clothing, her bleeding stops. If this is not 
amazing enough, Jesus knows that something has happened because He feels it. This 
speaks volumes to the countless women that purposely seek to have an experience with 
Jesus. The woman is satisfied with keeping the encounter private, but Jesus calls her out 
because she is that important to him and he needs to let her know her value and therefore 
recognize her need. 

With most of the women in the text Jesus intentionally speaks to them to address 
and acknowledge their condition and need to be made whole. The struggle has gotten so 
bad with these women that they exhaust their last hope before appearing and appealing to 
Jesus. If women who struggle with wholeness will relate their personal experiences to the 


experiences of others in the scriptures; then unmasking can take place and women can be 
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liberated and empowered. This woman’s act can no longer remain private as a result of 
this encounter because she is no longer bound. Her condition changed. 

In spite of sickness in mind, body or soul, this woman presses her way through a 
crowd and interrupts another healing to get what she desires from Jesus. In retrospect, 
most if not all suffer from some form of issue that can prohibit an encounter with Jesus. 
But when all hope is gone it is then that she is able to exercise faith and demonstrate it by 
moving beyond her present conditions and circumstances to get to Jesus. 

The issue of blood ostracizes this woman and causes her shame, isolation, and 
rejection. She is forced into masking her pain and identity after twelve years of failed 
medical attempts and unanswered prayers. But when she experiences the healing power 
of God, she becomes transparent and is no longer bound by her condition or 
circumstances. Her condition is now visible for all to see. What Jesus did in her natural 
body is heightened in her spiritual walk because He has liberated her position within 
society, freed her mind, and strengthened her faith. Isaiah 42:16 promises that God is able 
to accomplish spiritually unimaginable things in our lives. He will make the crooked 
things straight.” 

Often women need a cure or a healing but because they are so bound by physical 
and mental restrictions, they are unable to have faith enough to seek healing. Jesus has to 
call her out even though she tries to hide. She looks for healing but what she receives is 
more valuable. She is released back into the community and is liberated from her mental, 
physical and spiritual condition. Jesus is always able to loose, that which is bound and 


strengthen that which is deemed helpless. Jesus is her liberator. No matter the area or 
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issue that surrounds women, whether it is poverty, abuse, battering, pornography, illness 
or just sheer exhausting work, this story and countless other stories of survival within 
scripture give hope of healing and freedom. These stories represent women who receive 
encouragement and empowerment to locate their silenced voice and move beyond fear 


and oppression.” 


Theological Foundations 
The purpose of this study is to analyze the types of theology that will liberate and 
empower women and help them to de-mask within the church. According to Merriam 
Webster theology “is the study of religion, faith, practice and experience, especially the 


study of God and God’s relation to the world.””> 


Humanity 
The doctrine of creation is the basis surrounding Christian theology. The Bible is 
the compass that allows Christians to recognize that God is the Creator and everything 
created exists because of the divine Creator. Genesis describes the evolution of humanity. 
However, the challenge for some Christians is the Order of Creation and the image of 
God. These topics have been the subject of great debate for many writers since they 
believe that only man is formed in God’s image, thereby discounting women and denying 


her opportunities to hold positions that would allow her to be considered over a man.’° 


a Malone, 50. 
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Susan Foh advocates in her book, Women and the Word of God, that women 

should not be allowed to teach, preach or have any type of authoritative position over a 
man because man was created first and woman was deceived, but man was not. Many 
people subscribe to this belief even today, but women have continued the struggle for 
liberation. They have found a place to belong not only with the church but within the 
body of Christ. Russell Phohl, on the other hand, agrees with Emil Bruner that the Order 
of Creation is that the Creator chooses the order at will and the Order of Redemption, 
through Jesus Christ, removes all inequality because God is no respecter of differences or 


persons regardless of gender.” 


Black Liberation Theology 

Much of this debate with race and gender grew out of the concept of Black 
theology. Black Theology refers to a theological movement that emerged among North 
American Black people during the second half of the 1960s. This theology was strongly 
influenced by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and the Civil Rights Movement; Joseph 
Washington’s published book Black Religion; and the emergence of the Black power 
movement that was influenced by Malcolm X’s Black Nationalism.” 

After the death of Martin Luther King, James H. Cone published his classic work, 
Black Theology and Black Power, in 1969. This book combines both Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s “demand for the church to be a radical institution for individual and social change 


with Malcolm X’s call for African American people to love their beautiful black 
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selves.””” Cone’s book shows that Blacks can be true to their blackness and still not be in 
conflict with the good news of Jesus Christ. The struggle for liberation is identifiable 
within Jesus’ message of hope for poor people in the midst of oppression. This same 
message is used in obtaining freedom from oppressive conditions within the Black 
community. This theology speaks for people who are marginalized and considered at the 
bottom of society.*” 

Therefore, Black theology is an attempt for African American people to claim a 
dual position of hope: to claim their blackness as well as to attain freedom as people of 
God. This spirit of liberation offers empowerment to an oppressed community and 
expresses God’s desire for the oppressed to be free of racism and become fully created 
people of God. A Black theology of liberation empowers the church and community to 
work together to fulfill that claim.*’ 

Black people in the United States have always had faith in a higher power that 
would sustain them through struggles and oppression in their quest to become more than 
second class citizens. Racism did not have the last say regarding their will to survive or 
achieve equality. This is the same spirit that the ancestors activated when they opted to 
die at the chance of sharks instead of living bound by shackles.*” 

James H. Evans argues that the theological development of African-Americans is 


an inclusive theology because it utilizes views from Africa and the oppression of the 
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slavery experience. It intertwines the Black experience with the gospel message and helps 
to create the realities shaped by the Black experience.*° 

Evans states that the most profound contribution was the challenge that black 
Theology and the Black Power Movement placed upon its community: to show that one 
did not have to choose between being Black or Christian, one could be both. This 
challenge was multidimensional in nature because with the various forms of religion, 
Christianity was not readily accepted by all Blacks. There was some opposition by Black 
Muslims because they believe that Christianity is and was a white man’s religion. Black 
Marxists believe that Christianity is “irrelevant and a counter-revolutionary illusion that 
only hinders the liberation of Black people. And Black nationalists reject Christianity 
because they feel that it does not permit Blacks the ability to see the need to separate 
themselves from Whites as a precursor for their liberation.” 

Instead, Black theology responds to all these concerns. Black Theologians are not 
willing to relinquish Christianity because of its white abusers. Instead Black theologians 
view the history of black resistance to oppression as demonstrating that the Black 
liberation struggle is rooted.*4 Traditionally, African American men have dominated 
Black theology in the academic domain; therefore, much that comes out of it has not been 
inclusive for Black women. As a result, liberation theology as a theology is an inclusive 
theology that impacts race, gender and class. This spirit of liberation has gripped the 
African American mindset since 1619 with the distinction of a new race of people that 
transitioned African slaves through many liberating identifications: Negars, coloreds, 


*° James H. Evans, We Have Been Believers: An African-American Systematic Theology, 
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Negroes, Afro-Americans, Blacks, and today African Americans. This same liberation 
was responsible for empowering the Black women’s club movement, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, the Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee, the 
Pan-African movement and the Universal Negro Improvement Association. 

Black theologians are in agreement that the issue of human dignity has been 
devalued through the systems of oppression, degradation, and marginalization.** 
The struggle against oppression and for liberation is religious as well as sociopolitical. 
“The struggle for liberation embodies and enacts God’s saving purposes in and beyond 


history.”*” 


Womanist Theology 

These types of oppression have bound women for centuries by excluding them 
and stripping them of their voice. However, women are resilient and have demanded a 
place in society, history and theology. When Feminist and Black Theology emerged, 
there was support from Black women. Black women participated and helped to grow and 
cultivate the movements but eventually felt ostracized and silenced in both movements. 
Feminism did not address their Blackness, therefore, denying their race and Black 
Liberation Theology did not include their gender. Neither included her experiences or her 
voice. As a result of their rejection by White feminists, African American feminists 


proceeded to take the theology of Black Liberation and focus it on Black feminist 
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concerns. *8Alice Walker coined the term womanish*’in her book Jn Search of Our 
Mother’s Gardens: Womanist Prose to reflect an attitude “referring to outrageous, 
audacious, courageous, or willful behavior; committed to the survival and wholeness of 
entire people both male and female.””° 

In an article entitled Black Theology and Black Woman, Jacquelyn Grant 
describes the disconnection experienced by Black feminists with Black Theology and the 
Black woman. She charged that this was not a liberation theology since it was oppressive 
to the Black woman and it did not include or consider her in its theological framework. 
Womanist theology highlights the negative experiences of Black women inclusive of the 
racism felt at the hands of white feminists and white male theologians. It also includes the 
sexism received by black theology.”' 

In order for women, Black women in particular, to become liberated, they must 
find their voice. James Evans states that the most common starting point to search to 
locate women’s voices is within the writings that highlight the experiences of Black 
women. By looking at historical, religious and literary experiences, the neglected voices 


of African-American women are heard. In her book Katie’s Canon: Womanism and the 


%8 T incoln and Mamiya, 302. 
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Soul of the Black Community, Katie Canon draws upon the wisdom of Zora Neale 
Hurston.” 

Hurston, one of the most prolific Black woman writers between the 1920s and 
1950s, was often scrutinized by the Black men in the literary guild. The wisdom that 
transpired out of her writings of her Black southern context was not well received by 
these critics. Her confidence in her appearance, where she often adorned colorful turbans, 
and her carefree spirit to marry and divorce at least twice were not pleasing to her male 
counterparts. These features displayed a behavior that was considered indecent and 
unacceptable for women. Her invasion into the male consciousness was not well received 
because she dared to venture into unchartered territory that for so long had only been 
traveled by Black male writers and was seen as “shuttling between the sexes, the 
professions and the races as if she were a man and a woman, scientist and creative writer, 
white and colored.””? 

The defeat and deflation of Hurston’s character was displayed in the various 
attacks on her. There are many Zora Hurston’s within the Black community that fail to 
conform to what society says they should represent. The Black community and the Black 
Church must embrace these women as they continue to struggle against the oppressions 
of race, sex and class in order to experience true liberation. 

As women appear to transition through stages in becoming liberated after so much 


pain it is often fearful to grasp freedom according to Doely. A plethora of feelings are 
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experienced ranging from anger to hostility, as the reasons of their woundedness are 
revealed which contribute to their being bound. As the masks are removed and women 
identify and connect with their feelings they become free to explore other options and 
possibilities that are afforded to them. Doely remarks that there has not been a lot of 
literature exploring such dynamics, and virtually nothing offered to persons caught in the 
processes, whether they are moving toward liberation or seen as standing in the way. This 
is a challenge for the church to undertake the felt experiences of real human struggles.” 

These women must be able to believe that Christ died for them and in the same 
sense came to liberate and not oppress women. Kortwright Davis, a black Caribbean 
theologian proposes four levels of human liberation as it relates to Jesus Christ...a 
personal level, religious level, historical level and social level. 

First, Jesus liberates Black people by demonstrating humanity by becoming 
human and representing humanity in its truest form. At the next level, Jesus liberates 
Black people to the call of repentance and a genuine love for God. Next Jesus liberates 
black people from their existence of suffering by showing human regard for others and 
allowing the oppressed to experience the need for redemption as the savior of the world. 
Finally, Jesus liberates Black people from the hatred experienced by others based upon 
race by his acts of reconciliation, therefore making the oppressed affirmed in the purpose 
of their creation.”° 

Black women are created in the image of God and therefore should be considered 


wholes and not halves of humanity. Their voices, ideas, attributes all have divine 
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significance in their community, in their churches and with God. If we continue to tell the 
story, the story will be heard, and women will be empowered to continue the oral 


tradition of recanting their journey to liberation so that others might be liberated through 


them. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Introduction/Problem Statement 
This chapter “discusses the methodology and the design of the model used in the 
field experience.”’ In January 2011, the researcher began her Doctoral Ministries degree 
program, and in October 2011 she returned to her home church, Church ABC. She was 
experiencing significant struggles in her life and in her adjustment to life in the church. 
She began to observe that other women within the congregation were also struggling with 


wholeness and consequently appeared to be bound by fear and self-doubt. 


Hypothesis 
As a result of her own inner conflicts and her empathy for other women in the 
church, she began the process of discovering ways to help herself and the other women of 
the church. The researcher hypothesized that if women who struggle with wholeness in 
the church are willing to engage in a process of linking the sacred texts of the past to their 


own situations and self-explore, they will discover that they will be less fearful of 
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revealing themselves to themselves, to others and to God. The model for this study 
proposed that when women free themselves to de-mask and remove the disguises they are 
using to hide their pain they no longer feel bound by fear. A hypothesis is a “statement 
that explains or makes generalizations about a set of facts or principles, usually forming a 
basis for possible experiments to confirm its viability.”” This qualitative study has 
focused on finding a model that enables women:to empower themselves to engage in 


meaningful roles and relationships in the church and in their daily lives. 


Project Purpose 
Church ABC, located in Durham, North Carolina, was the ministry context for 
this project entitled No Longer Bound. A Liberation Model for Women. Using a womanist 
perspective, the study documents the networking experience that evolved when women 
engaged in connecting scripture to life experiences and in assuming the risks of 


unmasking fear with others in her context. 


Researcher Role 
This study used the qualitative approach to investigate the issues involved. In 
selecting the qualitative approach, the researcher served as teacher/facilitator of the Bible 
study group. As teacher/facilitator, she observed shared reflective experiences, 
administered pre, post and sermonic questionnaires, and solicited journaling from the 
group participants. The researcher used video and/or audio recordings of the Bible study 


groups in order to capture the essence of the participants’ interactions. 
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Description of Ministry Model 

The ministry model developed in this study reinforced the importance of the 
process of assisting women who de-mask to remove their fears within the church. The 
expected outcome of this project was achieved. The ministry model involved the steps to 
develop the process of helping women struggling with wholeness to de-mask fears and no 
longer be bound by them. In this context, the researcher assisted in the liberation process 
for the selected women. Although the volunteers in the model worked through the 
process, they know that de-masking and liberation are continuous, ongoing experiences 


in their lives. 


Project Measurements | 

As stated, the methodology used for this project was a qualitative approach. For 
this ministry model, participants were involved in five uninterrupted weeks of Bible 
study. The Bible study group experience was the primary focal point of the ministry 
model because the sessions were open to women who volunteered to attend and who 
were willing to self-identify that they experienced fear and apprehension in their 
relationships. The Bible study series provided participants an opportunity to ask 
questions, to engage interactively, and to exchange what they learned. Simultaneously, 
they began self-examination and self-exploration. Specific sacred texts were selected for 
study, and group participants linked the sacred texts of the past with their own 
experiences. They discussed these texts, openly explored, and exposed their fears in a 


nonthreatening contextual environment. The purpose of this dialogue was to help them to 
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become less fearful of revealing themselves to themselves and others, consequently 
affording the women an opportunity to de-mask fear in a safe context. The Pastor’s six- 
part sermon series entitled Hidden, Hurting but Healed was made available to assist those 
women who chose to further self-explore. This sermon series identified characters in 
scriptures that were bound by fear but who allowed God to liberate them in their periods 
of oppression and hiddenness. From this Bible study, new relationships with self, God 
and others evolved. 

The next focal point consisted of the evaluation criterion. Evaluation was 
conducted during the five-week Bible study series. The assessment included a six-part 
sermon CD series that consisted of sermonic questionnaires (optional), journaling 


(optional) and pre and post questionnaires. 


Participants of Study 
The researcher attempted to recruit twenty-five women between the ages of 
twenty-one and older to participate in the consecutive five weeks of Bible study. Any 
woman was invited to attend regardless of church membership, but participants were 


asked to commit to at least four out of five Bible study sessions. 


Research Design (Steps to Design Model) 
The first step was to locate materials relevant to women’s life experiences and to 
encourage and promote self-exploration within the Bible study groups. The Bible study 
materials selected for this project included the following sources: (1) Tame Your Fears 


and Transform Them into Faith, Confidence, and Action by Carol Kent, which includes a 
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twelve week Bible study format, (2) excerpts from Journey to the Well: 12 Lessons on 
Personal Transformation by Bishop Vashti McKenzie, and (3) applicable daily devotions 
from My Utmost for His Highest by Oswald Chambers and Our Daily Bread by RBC 
Ministries. 

Once the materials were selected, the second step was to present the plan for the 
Bible study group to key leaders. The leaders were instrumental in the process of 
recruitment, engagement, and collaboration to determine the receptivity to the model and 
its feasibility within the context. Having supportive, informed key leaders was a 
necessary step because they demonstrated interest and enthusiasm for implementing some 
solution to help women who were involved in the study. It was also beneficial when the 
pastor or key leaders endorsed, made and/or allowed announcements regarding the Bible 
study to encourage and solicit participation. 

During the third step, the researcher advertised and recruited volunteer 
participants for the study. Voluntary involvement ensured that the participants had the 
opportunity for honest introspection and for personal evaluation of their own masks and 
the reasons for them. Participants were likely to experience greater growth and a more 
heightened Bible study experience as a result of their willingness to participate. 

In step four, the researcher defined and secured a space within the church that 
promoted and encouraged opportunities for confidential dialogue and accommodated all 
participants comfortably. The location within the church assured participants of privacy, 
intimacy, and freedom to express their inner thoughts. Once a space was designated, the 


logistics of the Bible study experience were put into action. 
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The fifth step established an appropriate time and day for the Bible study to 
accommodate participants as well as the facilitator. Because this Bible study experience 
was not on an existing calendar of Bible study classes within this context, it was 
important to emphasize it as a separate class on a separate night that was restricted to one 
hour. Time allotment was a major consideration so that participants felt free to plan 
personal time and responsibilities accordingly. 
The final step involved launching the Bible study. The Bible study plan included 
the following activities: 
1) Gathering 
2) Attendance Sign In 
3) Opening Prayer 
4) Bible study lesson and discussion 
5) Assignments and collection of journaling, if applicable 
6) Closing Prayer 
The initial Bible study welcomed all participants and lay leaders and set the tone for the 
Bible study group. The researcher encouraged open dialogue in the exploration of the 


scriptures and in the self-examination that occurred. 


Instrumentation 
In a qualitative research process, the researcher discusses the scope of the design, 
the strengths of the design and how the project is organized to become an instrument of 
transformation and liberation. This portion of the chapter summarizes the case study 


method used for the collection of data. A case study is “an in-depth examination of a 
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particular case—a program, group of participants, single individual, site, or location. 
Case studies rely on multiple sources of information and methods to provide as complete 


a picture as possible.”? 


Data Collection and Analysis 

The pre-questionnaire was used in this project to provide current real time data 
from the program ere regarding their attitudes (struggles with fear) and spiritual 
wellness. This questionnaire also identified background information about the Bible 
study group participants as it pertained to age, education, relationship status, and church 
membership. This questionnaire was administered at the first Bible study meeting. 

The post questionnaire was used to document the engagement process that 
participants used to de-mask and overcome fear (if applicable) and was administered on 
the last evening of the sixth Bible study session. All questionnaires were administered by 
the teacher/facilitator and once completed they were reviewed for completeness and 
safeguarded until they were needed for data analysis. 

Questionnaires, video and/or audio recordings, notes, and journal entries were 
collected and sorted to assist the evaluators in measure the changes in participants’ 
perception and discoveries through self-exploration. This data represented items from the 


initial Bible study group meeting to the conclusion and evaluation period. Once all the 
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data was received, the significance of them was measured by organizing the participants' 
fears, behaviors and attitudes. 

The researcher reviewed the recordings and notes by using the coding‘ method to 
identify themes or topics covered by the African American women participating in the 
Bible study group. The researcher located relevant passages in recordings, notes and/or 
questionnaires and marked and sorted them. She used various shades of colored 
highlights to create a spreadsheet identifying their overall fears, attitudes, behaviors and 
norms and any other codes that emerged from the data. This method of triangulation 
assured the researcher that the data reported reflected accurately the field experience. 

The researcher compared the pre and post questionnaires to distinguish what the 
participants discovered about themselves over the weeks of Bible study, discussion, and 
self-examination. The post questionnaire did not include the same questions as the pre 
questionnaire as is reflected in Appendix E. Each question was analyzed and the results 
documented to evaluate the project’s credibility, transferability, dependability and 
confirmability. To satisfy these components, the researcher described the journey of 
healing from the participant’s perspective; demonstrated the ability to transfer the results 
to another context or setting; accounted for the changes that occurred within the context; 
and documented the procedures for confirming the data throughout the study. 

The process of data analysis included starting with a plan, collecting the data, 
determining the coding system, tabulating the data, transferring the data chronologically 


and interpreting the data. After this process was complete, the collection of this data 
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served to document the types of fears acknowledged by the participants. It also assisted in 
understanding how well the Bible study group met the current needs of the women. The 
data allowed the context team to look at the effectiveness of a Bible study group of this 
nature. The data drawn from the journal entries and observations can be used to 
strengthen the Bible study series. It can also strengthen the bond created with the network 
of other participants by having the current participants share their experiences with 
others. Additionally, the Bible study group can expand and continue to grow beyond this 


experimental group. 


Qualitative Validity 
To ensure Qualitative Validity, the researcher satisfied credibility by allowing the 
participants to review and discuss the final document so that the results were reviewed 
through the “participant’s eyes.” To ensure transferability, a thorough description of the 
research context had been introduced. Dependability was satisfied through the 
researcher’s triangulation of the data through the use of three data sources: journals, pre- 
post data and questionnaires. Confirmability was satisfied as the researcher permitted 


other context associates to critique findings. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Collection of Data 

In this chapter, the researcher describes the process undertaken in documenting 
this ministry project. In part, the data collection was conducted in the natural setting! at 
Church ABC. Data was collected from questionnaires (pre, post and sermon series), Bible 
study group sessions, observations, journal excerpts, emails, text messages, voice 
messages and audio-visual recordings to document the journey of healing from a 
womanist perspective. The Bible study discussions, journaling and other forms of 
documented communication was an opportunity for participants to see themselves in 
scripture and discover that they are not alone in the process of becoming whole. The 
researcher along with research associates designed questionnaires to stimulate reflections 
on attitudes, woundedness, fear and spiritual wellness. Strategies regarding the timing of 


the ministry project and of recruitment opportunities were also outlined. 


' John W. Creswell, Research Design Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Approach Methods 
Approaches (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2009). 
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The researcher’s method of inquiry for this qualitative approach was the case study. The 
case study “is a strategy of inquiry in which the researcher explores in depth a program, 
event, activity, process, or one or more individual. The researcher collects detailed 
information using a variety of data collection procedures over a sustained period of 
time."” The use of multiple qualitative methods was beneficial in documenting the 
process of methodological triangulation. This process allowed the researcher the ability to 
“determine if the conclusions from each of the methods are the same; if so, then validity 
is established.” 

The purpose of this case study was to document five consecutive weeks of Bible 
study at Church ABC, designed to help wounded women through a journey of healing, 
wholeness and liberation. This journey involved helping women define those experiences 
that lead them to wear a mask to hide the woundedness they had experienced. The 
questions that were discussed in the Bible study groups addressed the many 
acknowledged facets of woundedness within this ministry context. More specifically they 
dealt with and answered the following research questions: 

1) What are the participant’s attitudes regarding fear and being bound? 
2) What are the participant’s beliefs and attitudes about God? 

3) What experiences have led to their hiddenness and woundedness? 

4) How do the participants describe their spiritual wellness? 

5) When participants self-explore, what do they learn about themselves? 


6) How does participating in the Bible study change the participant’s behavior? 


? Ibid., 13. 


3 Handout from Core Class Instructor, Dr. Jackie R. Baston, D. Min. notes Data Planning and 
Analysis, August, 2012 Intensive (Dayton, Ohio: United Theological Seminary). 
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7) What changes took place in the participants’ behavior and attitude as a result of 


their participation in the ministry project? 


Recruitment 

The researcher invited women between the ages of twenty-one and older to 
participate in the Bible study. Advertisement consisted of the Associate Pastor of the 
church posting information regarding the Bible study on the church’s mass email list and 
on the church website. The Pastor allowed the researcher to make announcements on 
three separate occasions during his Monday night women’s Bible study group. The 
researcher distributed flyers in ministry mailboxes and emailed church leaders, including 
the women’s Sunday school class and women’s ministry, in order to solicit participation. 
From these announcements the researcher made available a letter (Appendix A) and a 
consent form (Appendix B) to all interested women informing them of the Bible study, its 
purpose, proposed timelines and possible incentive for participation. 

During the onset of the ministry project, several women expressed an interest to 
participate but for various reasons recanted their commitment to participate. Some 
acknowledged a desire to participate but because of caretaking responsibilities or as one 
woman stated “being volunteered (by a mother) to attend a certification course for their 
family business” they chose to decline participation. One enrollee explained that she 
could not participate because she struggled to find a fear or to acknowledge that she wore 
a mask. Another enrollee expressed reservations with sharing in a group setting and 


acknowledged her issues with trust. 
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Whatever the reason for the women not participating, the researcher did note that 
it was more difficult to solicit participation for a six-week Bible study group versus a 
shorter-term Bible study. Because of the women’s varied schedules and other ministry 
opportunities within the church, most women expressed their inability to commit to six 
weeks. As a result, a five-week Bible study group emerged. 

After receiving text messages or emails acknowledging interest and/or intent to 
participate, a Bible study date, time and location were confirmed. The letter and consent 
form encouraged the women to be open to self-exploration and to moving beyond fear. 
While a deadline for response was given, the writer felt it was important to be flexible. 
Women who emailed, texted or inquired were invited to participate in the Bible study. 


Personal contact and recruitment took approximately two weeks. 


The Process 

The Bible study group was conducted in a small room within the church’s 
educational wing. The room was unfamiliar to most because it is not in a highly 
populated area of the church, especially for those that don’t attend Sunday school. The 
room selected was typically used for the church’s tutorial academy on most weeknights 
and for small new member orientation Sunday school sessions on Sunday mornings. 

This location was not held in the space requested by the researcher but was the 
only space available for the initial Bible study session meeting due to the calendar of 
events held at the church. As it turned out, this classroom was the best location because it 
did not discourage participants from attending, nor did it inhibit freedom to disclose or 


allow too much foot traffic. A larger room with even more attendees may have made 
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some women uncomfortable and could have prevented group cohesion. The five-week 
Bible study group was held on Thursday evenings for one hour from six o’clock in the 
evening to seven o’clock in the evening. 

A total of thirteen women responded, however, as the Bible study sessions 
evolved, only ten women attended at least one out of five Bible study sessions with only 
eight participating and committing to a minimum of four out of five Bible study sessions. 
It was noted that two of the attendees showed up at one Bible study group or another with 
a friend. All of these women were included in the study, but all were not considered 
participants and their data was not collected or used. 

At the first session, the first participants arrived around five fifty o’clock on that 
Thursday evening. When they arrived, they were greeted and asked to complete a four 
page, three part self-administered pre questionnaire* (Appendix C) that included 
demographic information, an attitude assessment, and a spiritual wellness assessment. 

Part one of the questionnaire requested demographic information: age, race, 
ethnic, relationship status, education and membership status (church) for a total of five 
questions. The second part was the attitudes assessment. This portion gave ten statements 
that asked participants to rate on a scale their struggle with fear during “this season” of 
their life. One means “fear is not a problem for me, and it never has been.” Ten means, 
“T’ve struggled with fear for most of my life, and it paralyzes.” They were asked to circle 
the number that best reflected their feelings the day (this week) of the administered 


survey. 


* Excerpts taken from Dale Fletcher’s “Spiritual Fitness Assessment,” www. faithandhealth 
connection.org 
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The remaining eight statements in this section asked participants to indicate their 
feelings on a different scale ranging from never to all the time. Questions varied from 
being bound, overwhelmed, or self care. The last part of the questionnaire asked 
participants to assess their beliefs and attitudes about God; their relationship with God; 
and practices of faith. This type of questionnaire provided the researcher with 
demographic baseline knowledge, norms, beliefs, and attitudes of participants. 

The questionnaires were completed during the first fifteen minutes of the first 
Bible study session and returned to the researcher before the discussion began. After the 
questionnaires were completed, a brief introduction was made stressing the basis and 
importance of the ministry model. Questions about the process were answered and the 
Bible study group began in prayer. After prayer, the Bible study group began, which was 
generally within fifteen minutes after the scheduled time. The first session was not 
recorded but an announcement was made that the next session would be recorded. 
Participants were not enthusiastic about the video recorder. 

The participants sat around a rectangular group of tables as the teacher/facilitator 
asked the women questions from a prepared Bible study format and the researcher 
interjected when participants gave a response that needed clarification or more 
information. The participants randomly responded to the questions that they felt 
comfortable discussing. 

Questions and shared experiences about fear, masks and/or being bound were 
directed to participants throughout the Bible study group discussions. In order to 
demonstrate trust and freedom, the facilitator became transparent as well. When some 


participants addressed questions or concerns, other participants felt comfortable and 
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knowledgeable regarding the issue and responded. With five minutes remaining in the 
Bible study group, the researcher wrapped up the session by inquiring as to additional 
questions or sharing until all questions and concerns had been addressed whether 
individually or in a group. In the event that participants gave inaccurate information, the 
researcher noted the discrepancy and addressed those issues at the conclusion of the Bible 
study or at the next session. 

Information shared helped to identify fears, attitudes and spiritual wellness. 

As the researcher, the writer became engrossed in the natural setting of the ministry 
model as well as with the participants’ experiences, thereby actively engaging in the 
ministry project. As the primary instrument for gathering data, the researcher was 
observant and participatory in the group in order to elicit, record and observe the 
experiences. Questionnaires, journal entries and observations allowed the researcher to 
illustrate the reflective accounts of participants in an effort to document their reality of 
self-exploration. 

It was determined that the six sermon series would be given randomly to those 
that attended at least four Bible study sessions. The Hidden, Hurting but Healed sermon 
series was preached by the pastor of the church but was available on compact disk (CD). 
The researcher provided the CDs along with a three-question questionnaire (Appendix D) 
to accompany each sermon. Each question solicited a narrative response. The sermons 
came from the following passages of scriptures: 

1) I Kings 17:1-9 
2) I Kings 17: 8-16 


3) Genesis 50:15-21 
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4) John 4:6-10 

5) I Samuel 30:1-6 

6) Matthew 26:47-49 
Each sermon speaks to the listener regarding some period in a Bible character’s life 
where they experience a season of hiddeness, woundedness and healing. The rationale for 
this activity was to allow participants additional opportunities to see themselves in 
scripture. Whether it was Elijah or the widow at Zarephath; the Woman at the well; 
Joseph; David or even Jesus, these sermons reflect a journey of healing and wholeness. 

In addition to the sermon series, participants were encouraged to document and 
forward journal entries, emails, texts or voice mails highlighting experiences while 
attending the Bible study. Lastly, a post questionnaire (Appendix E) was distributed at 
the final Bible study session. The post questionnaire included six direct questions 
requiring yes, no or non-applicable responses; eight true, false or non-applicable 
responses, and one question (as applicable) eliciting an open-ended response to identify 


self-discovery (s). 


Analysis of the Data 
The collection of the pre-questionnaire data revealed that the group was 
comprised of 100% self-identified Black/African American women (8) who were 
members of Church ABC. The group composition included the following: 62.5% were 
between the ages of 41-50 years old (5); 25% were between the ages of 31-40 years old 
(2); and 12.5% were between the ages of 51-60 years old (1). Half of the group (50%) 


was single (4); 25% were married (2); 12.5% was separated (1); and 12.5% was divorced 
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(1). Educationally, 50% had some college background (4); 25% had a bachelor’s degree 


(2); and 25% had a master’s degree or higher (2). 


Spiritual Wellness 

Most of the participants agreed that there is a “connection between a person’s 
spirit, mind, emotions and body.” They also unanimously agreed that “‘a person’s faith- 
related beliefs, attitudes and practices can have a positive impact on their spiritual 
wellness" because “there is a God.” Most participants stated that they” obtain strength 
and comfort from my faith/spirituality.” 

Several expressed that since coming to Church ABC, they have grown 
tremendously by the Bible study classes (both this group, women’s Sunday school class 
and other Bible study groups). All participants are at different phases within their 
spiritual growth as self-described in conversation (new converts, etc.), but they are 
extremely pleased to have found this church. However, some admit they still experience 
fear. 

Even though the Bible study consisted of familiar passages of scripture, often 
times the participants had not related them to their personal experiences before coming to 
these discussions. Most acknowledged that they felt alone or isolated in their fear 
challenges but were comforted to know that other women struggle with similar 
challenges. As the participants acknowledged their woundedness experiences of abuse, 
abandonment, infidelity, death, poor choices or being stuck at a crossroads, they were 
willing to take a journey to healing. This shared experience allowed them to see that God 


can meet them at their present level of need without feeling that they are all alone. 
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Sermon Series 

Participants expressed that the sermons were powerful. Two participants in 
particular commented that moving beyond listening to the first CD was difficult. They 
commented on their need to keep listening to the initial CD over and over because the 
sermon resonated with them during this juncture in their lives. This CD along with the 
questionnaire asks questions such as “How do you think Elijah must have felt when he 
was in his season of “hiddenness?” “At what time in your life have you experienced a 
season of hiddenness?” and “What happens when you feel abandoned by God and 
others?” One participant described a broken relationship as she described her season of 
hiddenness. She said, “I began to beat myself up and I began to feel down. On the outside 
I would do my best to continue to keep up appearances (mask) but on the inside I began 
to wonder what I did...” 

This sermon series addresses both men and women inclusively. However, the 
researcher believes that it still allows the participants to identify themselves regardless of 
gender within the Biblical text. When asked, “What masks have you worn that you are 
willing to reveal to God?” One participant responded, as she reflected on the sermon 
about the woman at the well, “I need you (God) so much more than I am letting on, the 
mask of I am...but knowing I could never do it as good as he (God) could...trying to 
appear as if I am perfect in order to avoid that painful makeover on the inside that is 
needed for him to make in my life to arrive at the masterpiece he knows is hiding 
underneath this veil.” Other participants stated that “they have worn the mask of hurt and 


pain or the mask of pretending all is well when it is not.” 
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Overall, the sermon series was extremely valuable. If this ministry model is to be 
replicated, the researcher recommends that the CDs also be used as excerpts within the 
Bible study group discussions. Based upon additional group feedback, participants felt 
that they needed to listen to the sermon series more than one time. They felt the sermons 
were both practical and insightful for them. One participant noted that it “gets better and 
better as they take the time to listen and self-explore.” 

The most common response expressed among the Bible study participants was 
that they were currently struggling with fear. Their fears ranged from immobilizing fear 
to less immobilizing fear. The one participant who expressed that they are “free from 
fear” acknowledged that she had struggled with fear previously but was delivered from it. 
Most participants acknowledged that they are fearful of at least one thing in their present 
experience. 

The fears that are most identifiable were the feeling of separation/abandonment, 
rejection, loneliness, transparency, making wrong choices, and self-disclosure. As a 
result, most acknowledge that they wear their masks to cover their fears. One participant 


expressed that she wears a mask because of lack of trust. 


Outcomes 
The researcher conducted a qualitative data analysis during the pre and post 
questionnaire phases inclusive of all the data collected. The data included pre, post and 
sermon series questionnaires, Bible study group sessions, observations, journal excerpts, 
emails, text messages, voice messages and audio-visual recordings. Identifiable themes 


emerged from the data and patterns of behavior were documented with the participants, 
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thereby triangulating the data using multiple sources and perspectives. The shared 
experiences throughout the Bible study came with tears and disclosures that had not been 
expressed for some in any other venue. As a result of the Bible study group interaction, 
the following description confirm the wounded women’s journeys toward healing: 

Participant #1 was a soft-spoken observant woman. She did not say much but was 
clear on her challenges with previous fear, but she expressed that she had grown over the 
years to no longer experience fear. She admitted to anxiety and being afraid but did not 
feel fear at this present time. She felt that the group was helpful in keeping her 
encouraged to trust God and know that with God’s help she can overcome future fears. 
Her acknowledgement of her previous fears has equipped her to better understand and to 
be better informed about her fear. Her self-knowledge has helped her to conquer and 
control the fear (s) without her sacrificing years of being bound by those fears. 

Participant #2 entered the Bible study group during an admittedly difficult time in 
her life. She expressed the struggle to move forward not only in attendance but also to 
keep functioning in her everyday life because she felt overwhelmed all the time. She was 
unable to make decisions because fear had her bound. Her painful experiences were 
expressed in her group responses and in journal entries. As she progressed in the group, 
she noted that she had allowed her fears to stop her. But now she is able to move forward 
to change her prayer and meditation life. She expressed a need to grow closer to God and 
receive revelation as to how to do it. During her self-exploration, she was often aware of 
her fears, but as the group progressed she identified other areas of fear. This participant 


shared some journal excerpts identifying her fear of job loss and emotional struggles. 
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She regretted that the group process was ending because the exchanges were liberating 
for her. 

Participant #3 entered the Bible study recognizing her struggles with fear. She 
was candid and forthcoming in her journey of self-exploration. She acknowledged with 
the group her feelings of separation and abandonment, which was something that she had 
not shared aloud. Her acknowledgement afforded her an opportunity to be contented with 
her honesty and disclosure without being afraid. However, she acknowledged that when 
she shared the fear with the group in a previous Bible study group session, she 
experienced the “releasing” that the researcher spoke of in the lesson when it was 
acknowledged and named. At that time she made a choice to no longer be bound by that 
fear. 

This freedom increased her ability to trust God to lead her where she needed to be 
led. She felt that as a result of that releasing she was acknowledging trust in God to 
handle that situation, and it allowed God to prepare her for the journey ahead during this 
period of separation. She was optimistic and able to function in spite of the struggles that 
had kept her bound and the separation that she initially feared. 

Participant #4 acknowledged fears about a previous relationship and worried 
about what others thought. She acknowledged that she was unable to attend one Bible 
study group session because she had already attended one meeting that week at church 
and had made a commitment to herself not to return to the church an additional time 
within that same week. Even though this influenced her Bible study attendance, the group 
was liberating because in the process she discovered that she could “actually set 


boundaries ... and not be afraid of what others would say about me honoring myself, 
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which to me is honoring God.” She discovered that she was not alone in her fears and that 
she was stronger than she gave herself credit for. 

Participant #5 was not an outspoken woman, but when she shared that she took 
risks. On her first Bible study session, she cried as she shared her fear of being like others 
in her family. She feared making wrong choices. She also expressed the fear of 
loneliness, abandonment and not having her basic needs met. She expressed that as a 
result of this Bible study group she knows that she is a child of God and must trust God 
for her needs and thank Him for what she has. She acknowledged that even her painful 
experiences have caused her to grow. 

Participant #6 acknowledged her fear of dating and abandonment. Her previous 
relationship had her bound by fear. She stated that she was fearful of a future spouse 
abandoning her. Her greatest fear was potential reconciliation with the partner that 
abandoned her. She was encouraged to know and acknowledge that her faith and trust in 
God will keep her. She now trusts God to protect her if God brings a future mate in her 
life: 

Participant #7 expressed during the second week that she had been looking for 
approval and that “child-like state” caused her to fear acceptance. She was afraid of how 
the women participating in the group would view her if she took off her mask. She went 
on to describe how she had talked herself out of the group because she was unable to 
locate the group during the first session. She reasoned with herself that it was for the best. 
However, when she saw the researcher at the Pastor’s Monday night Bible study and was 
greeted warmly and welcomed to attend, she decided to give it another try. When she 


took that chance, she experienced an opportunity to fellowship with other women and 
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risked the chance of unmasking. She expressed her fearfulness upon entering the group 
and felt at times like the lion in the Wizard of Oz with her knees knocking when she felt 
compelled to speak. But through this experience, she was empowered to take a risk and 
embark on a relationship with others. 

Participant #8 was forthcoming about her struggles of not being honest with 
herself. She acknowledged and expressed the challenges of those in various leadership 
roles within the church and how that influenced one’s masking. She stated that there are 
not always opportunities for authentic camaraderie within the church, and she was 
pleased to be a part of a group where she could experience genuine and authentic women 
in ministry. She expressed that the Bible study group afforded her the opportunity to 
“truly address the issues and make changes” within herself. 

At the last group session, several women expressed their disappointment with the 
conclusion of the Bible study group and the termination of the group’s interaction. They 
asked the researcher to consider extending the Bible study group sessions by continuing 
the group after the ministry project was complete. Several people expressed it orally, and 
some expressed it on their post assessment questionnaires. Women expressed that once 
they started to unmask, it felt good to have a safe place to share with other women. They 
also indicated that the Bible study group also provided an opportunity for those that did 
not know other women within the congregation to share the scriptures and life 
experiences that may not have been shared with others (including those at the church) in 
other settings. 

The ministry project proved to be therapeutic and restorative for all who 


participated. It is amazing to reflect upon the journey of healing within this context. The 
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group participants have not only grown as individuals but have actively participated in 
the empowerment of others. All entered unsure of the journey but departed allowing 
others the opportunity to share in their wounded experiences. The participants left the 
ministry project empowered to discover more about themselves and their relationship 


with God. They were liberated to trust God in the process. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Reflections 

When the writer entered the hallowed walls of United Theological Seminary 
(UTS) she was frail, wounded and broken. She crossed the threshold perplexed but 
desirous to seek the God-given purpose that is within her. Her quest to locate a peer 
group to accept her frailty and assist her on the road to recovery was essential. After 
several attempts she located such a group in the form of the Moore and Washington 
group. This peer group as well as the spiritual experiences of every intensive seminar 
afforded her an opportunity to receive the spiritual rejuvenation, nourishment and insight 
necessary for her journey from woundedness to wholeness. A journey, upon retrospect, 
that has produced a new sense of urgency, confidence and purposefulness for the writer. 

The writer’s journey began years prior to seminary as she struggled to discern the 
call that God had placed on her heart. She desperately tried to deny and avoid the call. 
Through that denial it became more and more obvious that she had to answer the call. 
However, once she acknowledged the call to pulpit ministry, she never truly embraced it. 
Instead she felt broken and almost always inadequately equipped for the ministry that 


God called her to do. As part of her avoidance of the call to pulpit ministry, she married a 
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preacher/pastor. She felt that this was a proper substitute for her call to ministry, so she 
purposed to be a model, supportive wife in ministry. 

It was only after embarking upon her last marriage that she recognized that 
bargaining, with God, was no longer an option. Having entered the marriage broken from 
previous relationships and disheartened by a miscarriage, she took her will back from 
God and put matters into her own hands. Confusing her timing of marriage, as well as her 
biological clock, she set out to replace the lost child with a rationale that the pastor who 
desired to marry her was God-sent even though she was still wounded. 

After the writer began to capture the God moments in her Spiritual Autobiography 
she discovered that she was standing before the Potter as a marred piece of clay. But as 
the Potter pushes and reshapes clay to create the piece that is desired, so the Potter 
pushed and reshaped the writer. 

The journey of matriculation through the Doctor of ministry program has not been 
an easy feat. Instead, it has had similarities to that of an excerpt described in Langston 
Hughes’ poem Mother to Son: 

Life for me ain't been no crystal stair. 

It's had tacks in it, 

And splinters, 

And boards torn up, 

And places with no carpet on the floor -- 

Bare.! 

As the writer began to peel back the layers of her life, she discovered the depth of her 


wounded, frail, barren, disheveled, broken heart. She longed for God to fill the void 


places of her life and repair the breach within her soul. 


} http://www.poemhunter.com/poem/mother-to-son (accessed February, 9, 2013) 
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But how could a loving and all- powerful God find value in order to birth a ministry in 
such a desolate place, for she was bound by her fears of inadequacies and failures. 

Intensive after intensive session came with God slowly but surely meeting her at 
her points of need. She experienced the unfailing prayers and support of wonderful peers, 
family, friends, and the church. What she was not experiencing though was the support at 
home that she desperately needed from her pastor/husband. 

As she blossomed and grew in other aspects of her life, her ministry assignment 
changed, her home life was uprooted, impacting her ministry context. After being in the 
Doctor of Ministry program a phase and a half, she separated from her husband. Even 
though this event was an unwelcomed, devastating ordeal, a sense of urgency came over 
her to heed the voice of God and embrace the call upon her life. It was only in that 
destitute state that God began to speak and reveal himself to this writer, and she became 
empowered and liberated to forge ahead on her journey to healing. 

The Doctor of Ministry program gave this writer the opportunity to unmask in a 
safe place and experience time to self-explore and read the sacred texts with a new 
lens...the lens of a womanist. She experienced healing as she sat at the feet of Jesus and 
felt liberated. However, with this opportunity came much pain and discovery. She began 
to see the hand of God in all that God had allowed her to experience, even though she did 
not understand why God permitted her to go through so much self-doubt, disappointment 
and disillusionment. Her mindset was that God really did not have to allow her to suffer 
these heartbreaks to get her to the point he was bringing her to. Her view was limited 
because God revealed in time that some things could only be understood and made clear 


through personal experience and reflection. 
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As healing took place, this writer began to encounter other women who sought 
her out for direction and strength. Although she resisted these requests, she felt more and 
more internal pressure to undertake a ministry. She reflected and meditated upon the 
awesome responsibility of ministry. She wanted to resort to her old ways of stuffing,” but 
by her third phase of seminary the volcano of emotions erupted inside of her. God 
showed her that she was bound; she was concealing the gifts that God had given her. She 
finally realized that in order for her ministry model to spring forth, liberation had to 
occur. That liberation had to occur within her before it could begin elsewhere. 

The writer recalled her inner voice pleading that if she would only allow God to 
penetrate the walls of her heart, she would liberate other women as well. She did not 
understand these nagging emotions at the time. Fear gripped her even more tightly when 
she imagined that other women needed her in their process of liberation. She wanted to 
keep silent and not share what God was doing through her, but time after time God saw 
fit to place her in the path that not only served others but also helped her to receive 
liberation from her life experiences. God used a marred piece of clay to empower and 
liberate her. What the writer saw as weakness or failure, other women saw as a 
courageous and remarkable testimony of the power of God. 

As change took place, the writer’s father, who was a source of love and 
encouragement during the journey, remarked, “even though you have been through the 
fire you don’t smell like smoke.” The transparency that followed was overwhelming and 
a sense of spiritual nakedness arose within the writer. On most occasions, she tried to 


regress because of the discomfort of revealing the pain of her past to others. She tried to 


? One who chooses to ignore and hide pain by overcompensating with the submersion of things: 
food, work, shopping or career. 
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return to the mask of failure, shame, rejection and abandonment. But God, the comforter 
and sustainer, caused a paradigm shift to occur in order to tear down the walls that she so 
strategically had placed to guard her heart and inner being. Her mask was falling away. 

As she engaged in the process of being re-made according to God’s plan, she 
became inspired with this idea of a ministry model. This model would involve women 
who were hurting or hiding from their fears. Fear was preventing them from reaching 
their potential for Christ. Church ABC represented Jacob’s well in the story of the 
Samaritan women, the place where the woman at the well had a life-changing encounter 
with Jesus. The writer chose Church ABC as the context for this ministry model. 
Although delighted and hopeful, identifying her ministry and its context created a new 
but all too familiar phenomenon within the writer—fear. Just as she had already 
experienced with two failed pregnancies, anxiety and fear lurked beneath the surface of 
most of her decisions. She questioned God about everything, it seemed. 

The cycle continued until the writer admitted this fear to God and openly asked 
for God’s strength and guidance. When she accepted the fact that she could not embark 
on this journey on her own, the walls came tumbling down. She discovered that not only 
could she trust God but she would also carry the ministry project to full-term. She was no 
longer bound by her past failures or inadequacies. Even though she was broken and 
marred, she knew that she served a God who was able to restore and repair that which 
was damaged. 

Developing this ministry model and seeing it through reminded the writer of the 
stages of pregnancy she had experienced. The metaphor of pregnancy stayed in the back 


of her mind as she proceeded to develop the plan for the ministry model. It took time, but 
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the ministry project grew and developed into a liberation model for women. She located a 
thriving church that embraced her and that was open to the ministry that God had instilled 
within her. God surrounded her with the astounding mentorship of her pastor and 
associate pastor and cultivators of her physical and spiritual development. She in turn 
passed that on and nurtured her project. Soon it was time for the candidacy review and all 
was well. She was on her way to producing a healthy, wholesome ministry project that 


had been inspired and undergirded by God. 


Summary and Conclusions 

As fate would have it, the writer encountered an unexpected delay and cause for 
undue anguish. Divorce was eminent, and the demands of the UTS program created 
additional wear and tear on the writer’s mind and body, but things worked out. Finally, 
after the project date, location and time were established for the Bible study group, the 
project was underway. Unfortunately, because of the lateness in the year (October 2012) 
and in the writer’s tenure (Phase Four) the ministry project participation appeared 
remarkably dismal. 

With a congregational membership of approximately 6,000 disciples’ and a 
population of 59% women, the writer was hopeful that she could get at least twenty to 
twenty-five women to commit to the project. At first, the writer was spiritually 


discouraged and taken aback by the lack of response. But when the writer reflected 


3 Used interchangeably with member to denote membership within this congregation. 
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upon the church’s attendance for Sunday school classes and Bible study classes, she 
discovered that even though the church had a large membership they were not 
comparable to the number of participants for these particular ministry opportunities. 

Even though the early responses to the call for participants were not as the writer 
initially expected, she felt that the results were commendable for the number that was 
served in Bible studies and other activities. She then committed to the implementation of 
the project. Instead of a ministry model that reached the masses of women, she accepted 
that her model could serve a smaller cluster of women who needed to be served. As the 
group met, it seemed even more significant that the women be afforded an opportunity to 
network and connect with other women who had a sincere desire to participate and move 
towards healing in their spiritual journey. As the project materialized, the 
writer/researcher discovered that this was the right group of women at the right season of 
their lives to be involved in just this project. Again, God’s purpose was working out in 
this ministry model and in the context at Church ABC. 

The writer believes that most women continue to struggle to find and accept their 
rightful place not only in society but also in the church. The challenges of life that occur 
in society, whether it is on the job or in the home, are brought to the church and must be 
addressed if the church is to be the place for those seeking wholeness. Therefore, it seems 
imperative that the church becomes the place to liberate and empower de-masking for 
women who are living with hiddenness and fear. Story after story has been told regarding 
this struggle. The woman at the well in Samaria who had an encounter with Jesus and the 
eight women who met Jesus at the well within this ministry project needed this person to 


person opportunity to unmask their fears. The woman at the well laid down her “water 
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jar” and risked unmasking, but in the end she fulfilled God’s will in her life. These Bible 
study group participants began that journey to wellness and fearlessness. 

Jesus allowed the Samarian woman to be her genuine and authentic self, enabling 
her to move beyond her fear of the societal and self-imposed limitations to become 
obedient to the will of God. Change has taken place within this ministry project context, 
even though the writer may not be able to measure exactly how much change. However, 
the writer believes that if the group participants continue on their path of self-exploration, 
seeking wholeness and spiritual wellness, more and more unmasking and healing will 
take place. 

Just as the woman at the well rose above her limitations and was compelled to 
liberate others by sharing her testimony with the people of her community, the writer 
shared hers in the form of this ministry project. She introduced her liberator, Christ, in 
order that others would be transformed and engage in this journey to healing. Moving 
beyond fear was the first step for the woman at the well. That too was the desire of the 
writer. The writer was a woman at the well, a woman that needed a liberator to free her 
from the bondage of her past failures and fears. This encounter with Jesus at United 
Theological Seminary and at Church ABC afforded her an opportunity to recognize her 
self-worth and moved her to a place of transformation. But in order for that 
transformation to have occurred, she had to move out of her place of hiddenness and 
remove the masks that kept her bound. The eight women who participated in this ministry 
model have be transformed and are no longer bound by limitations. Instead, they have 
new insight as to what God desires of them and that they are not alone in this journey to 


becoming whole. As for the Samaritan woman, 
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She was also a woman on a path to healing and becoming whole. Jesus had 
broken the silence, scattering the dark secret dust of guilt and shame, dissipating it 
in the Son light of Jesus Christ. Jesus challenged her to confront her past so she 
could move on to her future without recrimination, guilt, or shame clogging her 
conscious mind, influencing decisions and opinions.’ 

In March 2013, the writer gave birth to a remarkable and extraordinary ministry 
project that documented the networking experience that evolved when women connect 
scripture to life experiences and risk unmasking fear with others at Church ABC. 
Replicating this model can occur within congregations, ministry groups, and others called 
to serve those that struggle with wholeness. One important variable is to establish trust, 
sincerity and openness to God’s direction within the population served. Connection with 
the leadership of the ministry is imperative to gain access within the congregation or 
group. Sharing the message of wholeness and empowerment is significant and necessary 
to liberate women. “The Spirit of the LORD is on me, because he has anointed me to 
proclaim good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim freedom for the prisoners 


and recovery of sight for the blind, to set the oppressed free, to proclaim the year of the 


Lord’s favor.” (Lk 4:18) 


“Vashti M. McKenzie, Journey to the Well 12 Lessons on Personal Transformation (New York, 
NY: Penguin Compass, 2002), 160. 
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TO: Women of Church ABC 
FROM: Sonya A. Laws 
DATE: September 18, 2012 


RE: BIBLE STUDY GROUP STUDY 


My name is Sonya A. Laws and | am a Minister of Church ABC as well as a Doctor of Ministry 
candidate at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio and | need your help! | am in the 
process of doing my doctoral project entitled "No Longer Bound: A Liberation Model for 
Women." 


This study will examine the behavior of women wearing “masks” and the needs that underlie 
such hiddenness. | am interested in determining which types of “masks” women wear, why and 
how such an approach to life may affect their spiritual wellness and relationship with God. By 
masks, | mean an activity or disguise used to cover; in order to conceal, protect or disguise one’s 
true character. 


| am looking for participants who can participate in a 6-session bible study and a pre- and post- 
class assessment. Some participants may also be asked to complete an interview with the 
researcher. Each class will be approximately an hour. | need 25 women for my research and 
plan to implement the class beginning in mid October or as soon as | have enough participants. 


Your responses will be kept confidential and no names or personal identifiers will be used in the 
final documentation. | cannot pay you for your services or time; however, each woman who 
completes all phases of the study will receive a token of appreciation from me. 


| sincerely hope that you will consider aiding me in this project that will add to our expanding 
understanding of women’s spirituality and health. If you would like to volunteer, please fill out 
the enclosed consent form and email it back by October Sth. 


Thank you for your time and consideration. For more information please contact me at 


sonyalaws@hotmail.com or (919) XXX-XXXX (call or text). 
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UNITED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
INFORMED CONSENT TO PARTICIPATE IN A RESEARCH PROJECT 
TITLE OF PROJECT: No Longer Bound: A Liberation Model for Women 
NAME OF RESEARCHER: Sonya A. Laws, (919) XXX-XXXX 
LOCATION OF PROJECT: Church ABC 


PURPOSE OF RESEARCH: This is a voluntary study that will examine women who engage in the 
behaviors of “masking” themselves. By masks, | mean an activity or disguise used to cover in 
order to conceal, protect or disguise one’s true character. The focus will be to determine the 
norms, if any, which foster “mask wearing” among women, identify what they are and what 
keeps them in place with this congregation with respect to struggles for wholeness and 
liberation. Liberation is the ability to act without undue restraints or restriction thereby, 
released from being bound. If there is, what effect does self-exploration have on these women 
in making spiritual wellness decisions? 


These groups will last approximately an hour. 


PROCEDURES/METHODS TO BE USED: At the beginning of the first Bible study group, 
participants will be asked to complete an initial assessment concerning self- exploration and 
fear. This brief questionnaire will also request information about the participant's life 
experiences. After the questionnaires have been completed there will be a bible study which 
will be videotaped to assist in analyzing the group data. The Bible study material used will come 
from the book “Tame Your Fears and Transform Them into Faith, Confidence, and Action” by 
Carol Kent. Each week participants will be given a chance to journal. Excerpts of the sermon 
series by Rev. Kenneth Hammond, “Hidden, Hurting but Healed” will be excerpted and an open- 
ended review sheet will be distributed and collected. At the conclusion of the 6-part series, 
women will participate in a post assessment. Some participants may also be asked to complete 
an interview with the researcher. After data has been collected, videotapes will be safeguarded. 


RISK INHERENT IN THE PROCEDURES: Participants will be asked to give their honest opinion at 
all times based upon their experiences as well as others who have shared experiences with them 
that may pertain to this study. Participants may experience psychological discomfort or anxiety 
about their self-disclosure, their personal insights because of their self-exploration or concern 
about the recording/confidentiality of class conversations. 


| understand that it is not possible to identify all potential risks in an experimental procedure, 
but | believe that reasonable safeguards have been taken to minimize both the unknown and 
the potential. 


BENEFITS: Participants will reap the benefits of educating themselves and others about fear and 
spiritual wellness. 


Page 1of 2 Participant’s initials Date 
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CONFIDENTIALITY: Questionnaires, journal entries and interviews will be kept in confidence by 
the researcher and every attempt to maintain anonymity will be observed in documenting this 
data. However, information shared within the Bible study groups may not be kept confidential 
by other participants although requested to do so. Voice or video recordings or any portion of 

the research will safeguarded at the end of the study. 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATION: Participants are encouraged to evaluate their own health and disability 
insurance to determine whether coverage exists for any injuries sustained during the course of 
research as it may be necessary to rely on individual coverage for any such injuries. 


PARTICIPATION: | understand that my participation in this research is voluntary. If | decide to 
participate in the study, | may withdraw my consent and stop participating at any time without 
penalty or loss of benefits to which | am otherwise entitled. 


| have read and understand the information stated and willingly sign this consent form. 
My signature also acknowledges that | have received, on the date signed, a copy of this 
document containing 2 pages. 


Subject name printed 


Subjects signature Date 


Researcher’s signature Date 


Page 2 of 2 Participant’s initials Date 
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NAME DATE 


QUESTIONNAIRE-PART I 


Instructions: For each item, please circle the letter that best describes your answer to each 
question. All information will be kept confidential. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 

1. AGE 

a. 21-30 yrs. old 

b. 31-40 yrs. old 

c. 41-50 yrs. old 

d. 51-60 yrs. old 

e. 61 yrs. old and older 


2. RACE 

a. Black, African American or Negro 

b. American Indian or Alaska Native 

c. Asian Indian 

d. Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander 
e. White 

f. Other 

g. Two or more races 


ETHNICITY 
a. Hispanic or Latino 
b. Non Hispanic or Latino 


3. RELATIONSHIP STATUS 
a. single 

b. married 

c. separated 

d. divorced 

e. widowed 


4. EDUCATION (highest completed) 

a. 6" grade-12" grade 

b. GED/ GED equivalent or High School Diploma 
c. Some college or Associate Degree 

d. Bachelor’s Degree 

e. Master’s Degree or higher 


5. MEMBERSHIP STATUS 

a. Church ABC member/disciple 

b. Church ABC attendee but have not joined 
c. Member of another congregation 

d. Not presently a member of a church 
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ATTITUDES ASSESSMENT -PART IT 


Instructions: Rate your struggle with fear during this season of your life on a scale of 1 to 10 
in the following areas. One means “fear is not a problem for me, and it never has been.” 
Ten means, “I’ve struggled with fear for most of my life, and it paralyzes me.” Circle the 
answer that best reflects your feelings today (this week). 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Freedom from Fear Paralyzing Fear Problem 
I fear things that haven’t happened...yet. 12345678 9 
i “e afraid of being vulnerable to others. 12345678 9 
ani afraid of losing control. 12345678 9 
aa afraid of revealing who I am. 12345678 9 
ak afraid of abandonment. 12345678 9 
ae afraid of being rejected by others. 12345678 9 
i a afraid of facing the truth about my past. 12345678 9 
i oa afraid of making wrong choices again. 12345678 9 
oe scared about losing my job. 12345678 9 
oe felt afraid of losing my job in the last six months. 12345678 9 
10 


Instructions: For each item, please circle the number that best reflects your feelings today 
(this week) using to the scale provided. 


1 = Never 2 = Sometimes 3 = Seldom 4 = All the time 
I feel bound. 12 3 4 
I feel overwhelmed. 12 3 4 
I often do what others expect instead of what I want. 1234 
I feel like running away or having someone else’s life. 1234 
I believe I have choices. 12 34 
I have been counted out. 12 3 4 
I take care of others more than I take care of myself. 1234 
I feel overwhelmed. 12 34 
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SPRIRITUAL WELLNESS ASSESSMENT-PART III 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


This questionnaire measures some of your faith-related attitudes, beliefs and practices that may have an impact on your 
spiritual wellness. For each item, please circle the number that best describes your answer according to the scale 
provided. All information will be kept confidential. 


YOUR BELIEFS & ATTITUDES ABOUT GOD: 


1 = Strongly Disagree 2 = Moderately Disagree 3=Slightly Disagree 4= Unsure 
5 = Slightly Agree 6 = Moderately Agree 7 = Strongly Agree 


1. There is a connection between a person’s spirit, mind, emotions and body. 123 45 67 


2. A person’s faith-related beliefs, attitudes and practices can have a positive impact on their 123 45 67 
spiritual wellness. 


3. I obtain strength and comfort from my faith/spirituality. 123 45 67 

4. Aside from my frequency of attending worship services, I consider myself to be spiritual. 123 4 5 67 

5. My faith gives me a strong sense of meaning and purpose. 123 45 67 

6. There is a God. 123 45 67 

7. God’s Spirit lives in me. 123 45 67 

9. My trust and faith in God gives me hope. 123 4 5 67 

10. God hears me when I cry out to Him. 123 4 5 67 

YOUR RELATIONSHIP WITH GOD: 

11. My relationship with God is the foundation for how I live my life. 123 45 67 

12. My relationship with God gives me a strong sense of purpose and meaning. 123 45 67 

13. I love God in a personal way. 123 45 67 
14. God loves me in a personal way. 123 4 5 67 
15. I know that God forgives me. 1234567 


16. I trust in God and have faith that He will take care of me. 1 123 45 67 
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Instructions: For each item, please circle the number that best describes your answer according to the scale 
provided. All information will be kept confidential. 

1= Strongly Disagree 2 = Moderately Disagree 3 =Slightly Disagree 4 = Unsure 

5 = Slightly Agree 6 = Moderately Agree 7 = Strongly Agree 


HOWYOUPRACTICEY OURFAITH: 
17. [have close relationships with others in my faith community who have 
influence in my life’s direction. 123 445 67 
18. I feel a strong sense of support from other people who are in my faith community. 123 45 67 
19, I engage in healthy behaviors to care for my body as God’s temple. 123 45 67 
1 =Strongly Disagree 2 = Moderately Disagree 3 = Slightly Disagree 4 = Unsure 
5 = Slightly Agree 6 = Moderately Agree 7=Strongly Agree 
20. I tend not to hold grudges for a long time when people hurt me. 123 45 67 
21. I have forgiven myself for things that I have done wrong. 123 4 5 67 
22. Ihave forgiven those who have hurt me. 123 45 67 
23. Iam not angry or bitter towards God, myself or others. 123 45 67 


Instructions: For each item, please circle the number that best describes your answer according to the scale 
provided. All information will be kept confidential. 
1 = Never 2= About oncea year 3=Several times a year 4 = About once a month 
5 =2-3 times a month 6 = About once a week 7 = More than once a week 


ah USE NEW SCALE ABOVE es 

* [ery out to God when I need His help. 123 45 67 
25. I attend religious services, activities or Bible studies. 123 45 67 
26. I confess my wrongdoings/sins to God and ask for His forgiveness. 123 4 5 6 7 
27. I volunteer at my place of worship or in my community. 123 45 67 
28. I engage in social interaction with others of my faith. 123 4 5 6 7 


Instructions: For each item, please circle the number that best describes your answer according to the scale 
provided. All information will be kept confidential. 


1 = Never 2 =Less than oncea month 3=2-3 times a month 4= About once a week 
5 = Several times a week 6 = Once a day 7 = More than once a day 
--- USE NEW SCALE ABOVE -- 
29. Other than at mealtime I pray, meditate, or talk with God. 123 45 67 


30. I read or study Holy Scriptures/the Bible privately. 1234567 
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Hidden, Hurting but Healed 
Sermon Series 1 of 6 


I Kings 17:1-9 


1. How do you think Elijah must have felt when he was in his season of “hiddeness?” 


2. At what time in your life have you experienced a season of hiddeness? 


3. What happens when you feel abandoned by God and others? 
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Hidden, Hurting but Healed 
Sermon Series 2 of 6 
I Kings 17:8-16 


1. At what point in this chapter do you think Elijah felt abandoned? 


3. When you are abandoned—without the support of friends, family, or helpful resources—where do you 
turn? 
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Hidden, Hurting but Healed 
Sermon Series 3 of 6 


Genesis 50:15-21 


1, At what point in this chapter did Joseph’s brothers feel that Joseph would seek revenge against them? 


2. At what time in your life have you experienced a series of woundedness or hurt from your family? 


3. When you are hurt or wounded where do you turn? 
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Hidden, Hurting but Healed 
Sermon Series 4 of 6 


John 4:6-10 


1, At what point in this chapter do you think the Woman at the Well felt comfortable “unmasking”’? 


2. At what time in your life have you experienced a” well experience”? 


3. What masks have you worn that you are willing to reveal to God? 
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Hidden, Hurting but Healed 
Sermon Series 5 of 6 
I Samuel 30:1-6 


1. At what point in this chapter do you think that David felt rejected and hurt by the people? 


2. At what time in your life have you felt hurt and rejected? 


3. When you feel hurt and rejected where do you turn for strength? 
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Hidden, Hurting but Healed 
Sermon Series 6 of 6 


Matthew 26:47-49 


1. At what point in this chapter do you think that Jesus felt betrayed? 


2. At what time in your life have you been “betrayed by a kiss’? 


3. When you feel betrayed where do you go to find comfort? 
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NAME 


DATE 


NO LONGER BOUND BIBLE STUDY 


Post Assessment 


Please circle the most appropriate response of Yes (Y), No (N) or Not Applicable 
(NA) and answer the questions with blanks. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


) 


Did you journal this bible study group? YY: N NA 
Did you listen to any of the sermon series entitled “Hidden, Hurting but Healed”? 

x N NA 
Was the bible study helpful in addressing your fear (s)? Y N NA 


What was the fear (s) that you identified with during this bible study? 
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Did you share your fear (s) with the bible study group? Y N NA 


Did you do any self- exploration during or away from this bible study group? 
Y N NA 


If so, briefly share what you discovered about yourself? 
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Please circle the most appropriate I statement with True (T), False (F) or Not Applicable 
(NA). 


8) I discovered as a result of this bible study that I wear a mask (disguise) to cover my fear. 
T F NA 


9) My masks are so much a part of who I am that I never admitted (even to myself) the fears 
they covered up. T F NA 


10) I knew what I was afraid of before I entered this bible study class. 
T F NA 


11) Iam now willing to remove the mask (s), or at least one, to reveal myself to myself and 
God. 
ok F NA 


12) Iam even more committed to spending time with God through prayer, meditation, 
scripture reading, or listening to overcome fear as result of this bible study? 
c E NA 


13) I do not have to continue to be bound or controlled by my fears. 
T F NA 


14) Iam not the only person who struggles or has struggled with fear. 
T a NA 
15) If I continue to self-explore, trust God and keep my eyes on God I will be able to move 
beyond my fear. T F NA 
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